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Notes. 


DANIEL DEFOE AND THE FAMILY 


FOE. 


I 


Mr. Tuomas WRIGHT, in his ‘ Life of Defoe,’ 
gives a pedigree of the family commencing 
with Daniel Foe of Etton, Northants, who 
died in 1631. It appears that Daniel Foe 
had three sons, namely, Daniel, who lived 
and died in his native town; Henry; and 
James, who was the author’s father. There 
are no further particulars in the pedigree as 
to Henry, Defoe’s second uncle, beyond the 
date of his baptism in May, 1628. The 
following nuncupative will, proved at P.C.C. 
(33 Dycer), is most probably that of the 
Henry Foe in question, in which case James 
Foe, the executor and legatee named therein, 
must have been Daniel Defoe’s father :— 
Memorandum. That on or about 19th April, 
1674, Henry Foe, late of the parish of St. Botolph, 
Aldgate, London, deceased, did decree and make 
his last Will & Testament by word of mouth.... 
after payment of debts, &c. I leave and bequeath 
what shall remain to my brother James Foe, 
whom I make Executor. Wit. Timothy Drink- 
water, Richard Jones. Proved 13 April, 1675, 
by James Foe, brother and Executor.” ~ <>" 


OF 





It is generally thought that Defoe intended 
“A Journal of the Plague Year,’ as if 
written by his Uncle Henry. It will be 
remembered that the writer of the ‘ Journal’ 
lived ‘‘ about midway between Aldgate 
Church and Whitechapel Bars, on the left 
hand or north side of the street,’? which 
would be in the parish of St. Botolph, Ald- 
gate, a comcidence which suggests that 
Defoe chose that parish on account of his 
uncle having actually lived there. 

The following is a list of some of those of 
the same name living in London during the 
latter half of the seventeenth century :— 
1666 (after). Tho. Foe. Farringdon without 

Bridewell precinct. * 

Jac. Foe. French Court, 
Ward.+ 
James Foe. 
London. { 


1671. Broad Street 


1673. Citizen and Merchant of 


II. 


In searching the Indexes to the Chancery 
Proceedings in the hope of finding some 
information as to the family of Defoe, I 
found three suits in which Daniel Defoe 
was plaintiff. Although they are of bio- 
graphical rather than genealogical interest, 
I took notes of them, thinking they might be 
of some interest to a future biographer. 

From the bill in the first suit (Defoe ». 
Ward, Ch. Pro., 1714-54, Rey. 2578) it 
appears that in 1724 Defoe, who was then 
living at Stoke Newington, was induced by 
the false statements of a certain John Ward, 
a mercer of Coleshill, co. Warwick, to accept 
him as tenant of a farm near Colchester, 
the property of Defoe’s daughter Hannah. 
A memorandum of agreement was drawn up 
by which Ward took the farm at a rent of 
1001. a year for the term of five years, it 
being arranged that a lease should be exe- 
cuted in due course. Before this was done, 
Ward took possession, and finding, as he 
represented, that it was necessary for him to 
go to Warwickshire to obtain some money, 
he, before going, prevailed on Defoe to buy 
on his (Ward’s) behalf some cattle, sheep, 
wagons, &c., promising to repay the 
amount expended. On returning from War- 
wickshire, Ward took possession of the stock 
and cultivated the farm for about a year. 
He then complained to Defoe that the rent 
of part of the land was too much; it was 
therefore arranged that he should occupy 
the remaining portion at a rent of 601. a 
year, a@ memorandum to that effect being 
endorsed on the first agreement. After 


* Lay Subs. 147/627. 
7 Lay Subs. 252/23. 
¢-Exch. B. and A. Ldn. Chas, II. No. 10494. 
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Ward had continued in possession two more 
years. Defoe asked for payment of the debt 
for stock, amounting to about 600l.. and 
1607. on account of rent. This was not forth- 
coming, and Ward “in a _ private and 
clandestine manner” quitted the farm, 
leaving no stock to distrain on, and returned 
to Warwickshire. Ward there procured a 
commission of bankruptcy to be taken out 
against himself, with the object of depriving 
Defoe and his other creditors of their 
remedies at common law. Defoe further 
complained that Ward and the commissioners 
of bankruptcy not only refused to pay him 
his debt, but, in order to induce him to 
relinquish his claim. pretended that he had 
received several sums of money and goods 
from Ward, and threatened to bring an action 
in the Court of Common Pleas for the pre- 
tended debt. The defendants further pre- 
tended that aman named Adams, aservant of 
Ward’s, was an agent of Defoe’s, and tried to 
make the latter liable for some sums of 
money Ward had entrusted to Adams. Defoe 
asked the Court to order that an account of 
the alleged debts should be set forth, that he 
be admitted as creditor to the estate, 
and that the proceedings at common law 
be stayed by injunction. 

The defendant Ward, in his answer, 
denied that he had originally any intention 
of taking the farm, or that he had said he 
was worth 1,000/., but admitted he might have 
expressed an intention of leaving Coleshill. 
He stated that he visited Defoe at Stoke 
Newington in consequence of several pressing 
letters he had received from Defoe, in which 
the latter represented that he had a most 
advantageous scheme to lay before him. The 
plan that Defoe unfolded was to the effect 
that, as the farm in question had a quantity 
of very good tile clay, they should take the 
premises together, and carry on the trade of 
brick and tile makers, and that Defoe (who 
had had considerable experience in the 
business) should instruct Ward and admit him 
as partner. The result was that Defoe in- 
duced Ward to sign a paper, dated 23 Nov., 
1724, purporting to be an agreement between 
them jointly, to take the farm of Hannah 
Defoe at the rent of 1007. a year for the term 
of thirty-one years ; that they should jointly 
occupy the premises and carry on the busi- 
ness before mentioned, and each advance 
1501. for starting the works. Soon after 


signing this agreement Defoe told Ward 
that his daughter Hannah and the rest of 
his family would be very anxious if they 
knew he had entered into business again ; 
he therefore prevailed upon Ward to sign 
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| another agreement to take the farm singly 
but as to what rent and term the latter did 
not know, not having paid much attention 
or taken a copy, as he believed Defoe’s 
representation that it was only to satisfy 
his wife and family. although Ward since 
believed that it was done with the intention 
to deceive him, and force him to hold the 
farm singly, Defce knowing it was worth 
considerably less than 100J. a year. Defoe at 
the same time entreated Ward to say nothing 
of the first agreement among his family. 
as, although Hannah Defoe was a witness 
to it, she knew nothing of its contents. A 
little time after, Ward, having on inquiry 
discovered that the farm was not worth 
100/. a year, complained to Defoe, and a 
new agreement was entered into, it being 
arranged that the land should be rented 
according to the rent of the surrounding pro- 
perty, and a memorandum of this was 
endorsed on the first agreement. which was 
in Ward's possession. Ward further stated 
that he advanced to Defoe, both in money 
and goods, a sum very nearly amounting 
to that which he had agreed to put into the 
business ; and had in addition, at Defoe’s 
request, paid and supervised the workmen 
until he had overpaid the amount by 201. 
Having exhausted his funds, Ward asked 
Defoe to advance his share, to which the 
latter replied that he would order his agent, 
Adams, to do so out of his rents; but, on 
applying, Ward was informed that Defoe 
had «lready ordered the rents to be devoted 
to other purposes. In consequence of this 
Ward wrote to Defoe requesting that the 
joint farm might be rented according to the 
third agreement, that he might know what 
rent he was to pay as his share ; also, if the 
stock on the farm was to be treated as 
joint stock, that it might be valued. so that 
Ward should know how much was his share ; 
and that the two shares of the farm and 
stock should be distinct. This latter request 
was occasioned by a suspicion that Defoe 
intended to cultivate his own farm with the 
joint stock. Being unable to obtain any 
satisfactory reply. Ward, having nothing to 
live on, returned to Warwickshire, consider- 
ing he was under no further obligation to 
concern himself about the matter. Some 


|time after Defoe wrote to Ward informing 


him that, owing to the death of a_ brother* 
or some other relative, a considerable estate 
of real and personal property had come to 
him, and if Ward would return to Essex, 





* Defoe’s brother-in-law Samuel Tuffley died 





about 1725. 
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he would perform the third agreement and 
advance his share of the stock. This Ward 
did, and they came to a fourth agreement 
by which the rent was reduced to 601. a 
vear, and Defoe was to erect some new 
buildings. Ward, hoping that Defoe would 
really keep this fourth agreement, went to 
Colchester, where he boarded with Adams ; 
but Defoe refused to adhere to his promise. 
or to have the stock valued, so at last Ward 
returned to Warwickshire in despair, Defoe 
liaving shortly before told him that the farm 
and works had been let to a William Goymer. 
Ward denied that he ever had possession of 
the farm or cultivated it, or that Adams 
was his servant, or that the commission of 
bankruptcy was taken out with the inten- 
tion of defrauding his creditors. From the 
schedule attached to the answer it appears 
that Defoe had borrowed in money and 
coods a sum of over 253/. during a period 
extending from May. 1724, to October, 
1725, and among the items are consignments 
of cheese and oysters, whether for Defoe’s 
personal consumption or for commercial 
purposes does not appear. 


Il. 


The troubles of the last few years of 
Defoe’s life have been the occasion of 
some amount of uncertainty to his bio- 
graphers. We know that in 1730 he was in 
difficulties, and that he assigned his property 
to his son Benjamin, and was for some time 
living in obscurity. After Defoe’s death in 
September, 1733, letters of administration 
were granted to Mary Brooke, widow, a 
creditrix. The reason suggested for this 
by Mr. Wm. Lee in his ‘ Life of Defoe’ is 
that the latter was lodging at the house of 
that lady when he died, and that she had a 
claim on the personal effects he left there 
in respect of board and lodging. This 
explanation, which is really no more than a 
guess, is, I think, incorrect. the real fact of 
the case being that Mrs. Brooke was a judg- 
ment creditrix of the estate in consequence 
of some action at law between her and Defoe. 
In 1728, and again in 1730, Defoe filed a 
bill in Chancery* against Mary Brooke as 
acdministratrix of the goods and chattels of 
James Stancliffe, deceased, left unadminis- 
tered by Samuel Brooke, her late husband. It 
appears that Mrs. Brooke had commenced 
an action in the King’s Bench or Exchequert 





* Foe v. Brooke, Ch. Pro. 1714-54. 
3dle. 279; Aincke, Bdle. 1473. 

+ Probably inthe former. There is no record 
of such action in the index to Exch. B. and A. 
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for the recovery of some debt owed by Defoe 
to James and Samuel Stancliffe, with whom 
he had had dealings when he was in business. 
It would only be wasting space to enter into 
details of Defoe’s bill; it is sufficient to say 
that the complainant asked the Court to 
order, among other things, the discovery of 
certain books and documents having refer- 
ence to the matter. 

Mr. Lee repudiates the opinion of some of 
Defoe’s earlier biographers—that his troubles: 
had their origin in debt contracted forty or 
so years before. But, as is seen from the 
foregoing. these debts did, as a matter of 
fact. contribute. at any rate to some extent, 
to the difficulties of the latter part of Defoe’s 
life. 

It may be worth while mentioning that 
in the first action (Defoe v. Ward) the com- 
plainant describes himself as “‘ Daniel Defoe, 
Esq.."” and in the second (Foe v. Brooke) as 
* Daniel Foe, Gentleman.” To the latter 
an affidavit is attached signed ‘ Daniel 
Foe,” and dated 29 Jan., 1729. 

A. J. C. GUIMARAENS. 





CHARLES DICKENS. 
FEBRUARY 7TH, 1812—JUNE 9TH, 1870. 


(See ante. pp. 81, 101, 121, 141, 161, 182,. 
203, 223.) 

THE next years—from 1858 onward—-were 
to Dickens full of the excitement and change 
he so much enjoyed—the years of his first 
paid readings, when wherever he read he 
was greeted with the “ greatest personal 
affection and respect.” The outset of his 
adventures was at Exeter—‘ the finest audi- 
ence I ever read to”; then he went to. 
Liverpool, where an audience of 2,300 persons 
was present ; and thence toIreland. Dublin 
‘‘oreatly surprised him by appearing to: 
be so much larger and more prosperous 
than he had supposed.” The people were 
most enthusiastic, the ladies every night 
beguiling his attendant to give them the 
bouquet from his coat. 

“The last night in Dublin,” Dickens wrote to 
his daughter Mamie, ‘‘ was an extraordinary scene. 
All the way from the hotel to the Rotunda (a mile) 
I had to contend against the stream of people who 
were turned away. Then I got there they had: 
broken the glass in the pay boxes, and were offering 
5/. freely fora stall! Eleven bank notes were thrust 
into a pay box at one time for eleven stalls. Our men 
were flattened against walls and squeezed against 
beams. Ladies stood all night with their chins 


against my platform.” 
But better than all this, 


“the personal affection is something overwhelm- 
ing,” he wrote to Miss Hogarth. ‘*I wish you and: 
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the dear girls could have seen the people look at me 
in the street ; or heard them ask me, as [ hurried to 
the hotel after the reading last night, to ‘do me 
the honour to shake hands, Misther Dickens, and 
God bless you, sir; not ounly for the light you ’ve 
been to me this night, but for the light you ’ve been 
in mee house, sir (and God love your face !), this 
many a year.” 


Another pathetic incident occurred when | 


he got to York, where a lady stopped him 
in the street and said to him, *‘ Wr. Dickens, 
will you let me touch the hand that has filled 
my house with many friends?” ‘To his great 
joy, his daughters joined him at Edinburgh, 
whence they went with him to Glasgow,where, 
at the end of ‘ Dombey,’ at an afternoon 
reading in the cold light of day, after a short 
pause, all rose and thundered their applause. 

‘*For the tirst time in all my public career, they 
took me completely off my legs, and I saw the 
whole eighteen hundred of them reel to one side as 
if a shock from without had shaken the hall.” 

Dickens, notwithstanding all this, was very 
anxious to get to the end of his readings, 
and to be at home again and able to sit down 
and think in his own study. There was 
only one thing quite without alloy: “* The 
dear girls have enjoyed themselves im- 
mensely, and their trip with me has been a 
great success.” 

In the summer of 1860 his younger 
daughter Kate was married to one of the 
kindest of men, Charles Alston Collins. 
The wedding took place at Gadshill, and 
the villagers, to show their gratitude for 
Dickens’s goodness to them, turned out in 
his honour. All the way to the church they 
had erected a series of triumphal arches, 
and the village blacksmith, having smuggled 
a couple of small cannon into his forge, 
fired a few de joie on the return. My 
father knew the bridegroom well, and had 
a great regard for him. Collins obtained his 
help when he was making the collection of 
British newspapers and periodicals for the 
Paris Exhibition of 1867, and in his Preface 
to the catalogue handsomely acknowledges 
that the collection was much indebted to 
my father’s exertions for any completeness 
it had attained. This was the first attempt 
to represent literature in any of the great 
exhibitions, whether held in London or 
Paris. The idea originated with the French 
Emperor, and while Collins had charge of 
the collection of periodicals, to the Rev. 
W. H. Brookfield was entrusted the form- 
ation of the book collection. 

The sudden death of Thackeray, on the 
eve of Christmas, 1863, came as a painful 
shock to Dickens. How thankful he must 


have been that on that day week they had 


met at the Atheneum Club, and that he 
| had put his hand into that of the old friend 
|from whom he had been estranged, and 
'made up their long quarrel! In The Corn- 
‘hill for the following February we have 
| Dickens's tribute of respect: ‘‘ No one can be 
surer than I of the goodness of his heart.” 

| Dickens spent a sad birthday in 1864, 
| for on that day there came to him the news 
| that his second son, Walter Landor, had died 
on the last day of the old year in the Officers’ 
Hospital at Caleutta, to which he had been 
sent invalided from his station, on his 
way home. He had obtained a military 
cadetship through the kindness of Miss 
Coutts, and was a Lieutenant in the 26th 
Native Infantry Regiment. He had been 
doing duty with the 42nd Highlanders. His 
father was very proud of him, and described 
him as ‘*‘one of the most amiable boys in 
the world.””. Mr. Witmor CorFIELD, who is 
desirous of obtaining further information 
as to the young soldier's Indian career, has 
kindly called my attention to T'he Dickensian 
for February, 1911, which contains an 
article by himself, telling of his discovery 
of the young officer's grave in the military 
cemetery at Alipore. Inquiries and searches 
had for many years proved fruitless. 

An extract is given from The Calcutta 
Englishman of December 23rd, 1910, stating, 
‘fas the result of Mr. Corfield’s and Messrs. 
Llewellyn & Co.’s efforts, on Tuesday a clue was 
at last obtained, and yesterday morning he and 
Mr. Christensen, of that firm, took photographs 
of it and its inscription,” 
which, it is mentioned in The Dickensian for 
September, 1911, was sent out by Dickens 
to Dr. Carter, who was in charge of the 
Calcutta Officers’ Hospital at the time, and 
to whom he wrote ‘‘a long and affectionate 
letter.” The inscription is as follows :— 

“In memory of Lieut. Walter Landor Dickens, 
the second son of Charles Dickens, who died at 
the Officers’ Hospital, Calcutta, on his way home 
on sick leave, December 31st, 1863, aged 23 years.” 
Forster writes of him: ‘‘ He had the good- 
ness and simplicity of boyhood to its close.” 

JOHN Coins FRANCIS. 


(To be continued.) 











HARRISON THE REGICIDE. 
(See 11 S. iii. 285, 333.) 


THE following biography of Harrison ap- 
peared in Mercurius Elencticus for 25 Dec.- 
2 Jan., 1648/9, where the writer states that 
the King was brought to Windsor 

“on Saturday, December 23, by that great 
warrior Col. Harrison, whom Walker (the Hebrew- 
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monger) salutes with that divine interpretation 
of his name, viz., ‘a clear burning lamp of the 
mountains of battle’ ”’ [i.e., by writing Harrison’s 
name in Hebrew characters and then translating 


the result into English. See this anagram in 
Perfect Occurrences for 22-30 Dec., 


** As cleare an abuse, as ever poor cuckold endured. 
Now if you ‘Il know it, you must know the person. 

“This Col. Harrison he talkes of is a butcher's 
sonne of Newcastle-under-Line in Staffordshire 
and some few yeares agone an attorneys boye 
in Wood St., the same zelot, who. at the taking 
of Basing, butchered three men in cold blood, 
after quarter was given them for their lives, using 
these words ‘ Cursed is he that doth the work 
of the Lord negligently.’ He an insolent, 
ambitious, fiery foole ; yet a maine promoter of 
the Levellers doctrine. And here you have the 
‘cleare burning lamp.’ His wife is a daughter 
to Colonel Harrison (the City Mopus) a zealous 
sister. 

**Elencticus ” (then Sir George Wharton) 
goes on to say that Harrison's wife was, 
before her marriage to him, delivered of a 
bastard of which Harrison was not the father, 
“at Mrs. Blake’s house, the matron of Christ | 
Church Hospital.” From the numerous 
allusions to this fact in the satires of the 
times, this appears to be true ; but Harrison 
was always said to be the father of the child, 
earning thereby the nickname of ‘‘ Noverint 
Universi’ (“Know all men by these 
presents ’’), because he had *‘ taken bond ”’ 
to ensure her marriage to himself. This 
marriage was the foundation of his fortune. 
His wife was not, it seems, a relation. 

I am writing with only a portion of my 
notes, but the following extracts are all to 
the point. 

‘Paul's Churchyard.’ &c., ‘ Centuria 
Secunda, 186° (by Sir John Berkenhead), 
inquires :— 

** Whether Major General Harrison be bound to 
give no quarter because his father is a butcher ?”’ 
and ‘A Paire of Spectacles for the City ’ 
(4 Dec., 1647) remarks :— 

** Harrison, a poor clerk, now a Parliament man 
and Colonell of Horse, had his wife by a figure 
called ‘ Preoccupatio.’ But that’s but veniall 
with the saints.” 

The valuable and accurate tract entitled 

“The true characters of the Educations In- 
clinations and several dispositions of all and every | 
one of those barbarous Persons who sat as judges 
upon the life of our late dread soveraign King 
Charles I. of ever blessed memory ” 

(14 Dec., 1660) gives the following account 
of Harrison :— 

“Thomas Harrison, Major-Generall. The son 
of a butcher in Staffordshire, servant to Mr. 
Hulker, an attorney in Clifford’s Inn, a man 
always of a factious spirit and of dangerous 
principles in religion, which made him acceptable 
to the beginners of the late war. He was not 


| 
1648]. | 
| 
| 


is 








only a malicious judge against his late Majesty, 





but one of those who appointed the place aad 
time of his execution, and was executed by the 
hand of justice in the sight of the place he ap- 
pointed ” [i.e., on the site of Charing Cross, where 
Charles I.’s statue now stands]. 

Richard Smyth, in his ‘ Obituary’ (ed. 
Sir H. Ellis. Camden Society), notes under 
the date of 12 (sic 13) October, 1660: “‘ Col. 
Tho. Harrison (once my brother Houlker’s 
clerk) hanged, drawn, and quartered.” 

J. B. Wittrams. 





THE BATHEASTON VASE AND THE OLYMPIC 
GameEs.—‘‘ A Roman vase.” says Horace 
Walpole in his amusing description of ‘ Lady 
Miller’s Parnassus Fair every Thursday,’ 
‘‘dress'd with pink ribbons and myrtles, receives 
the poetry, which is drawn out every festival—six 
judges of these Olympic Games retire and select 


' the brightest compositions.” 


Horace Walpole, during his Italian tour, 
had obviously heard of the extraordinary 
revival of the Olympic Games in Rome in 
his day, and saw that in all probability 
the Millers had borrowed from this the idea 
of the poetical competitions held in their 


| villa at Batheaston in connexion with their 


famous vase. For they had travelled in 
Italy, where they picked up the Etruscan 
vase itself, and Lady Miller had published 
an account of her tour, in which, declared 
Mr. Walpole, *‘ the poor Arcadian patroness ” 
does not spell one word of French or Italian 
correctly. 

The Arcadian Academy. which dominated 
Italian literature during the first half of the 
eighteenth century. claimed to have in- 
herited the rights of the Arcadians of old to 
celebrate the Olympic Games; but the games 
must be reformed to suit the age, as Cres- 
cimbeni—or Alfisibeo Cario, as he was known 
among his fellow-shepherds—the dignified 
Guardian of Arcadia, points out in the 
volume published in 1721 to celebrate the 
games held in the six hundred and twenty- 
fourth Olympiad in honour of Pope Inno- 
cent XIII. As of old, they are five in 
number, but they are to display intellectual 
exercises only. 

First comes the oracle. Four lines are 
set, which are expounded by the Arcadians 
in short essays. This corresponds with the 
chariot race, because the interpreters seek for 
divine counsel with the help of the Car of 
Reason, as all men raust do if they wish 
to prosper. Then come the “contests,” 
eclogues written in Latin and Italian in 
friendly rivalry on a given subject——an 
exercise which was held to correspond with 
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javelin-throwing. Discus-throwing is repre- 
sented by the Game of the Intellect. In this 
the writers upheld the sublimity of lyric 
poetry in Pindaric Odes by seeing who could 
throw furthest with his brains. Next came 
the ** transformations,’ sonnets in which the 
poet imagines himself transformed into 
some inferior object, and thus shows man’s 


superiority over the rest of creation. They 
answer to wrestling, because man must 


wrestle with vice, which degrades his higher 
nature to that of the lower animals. The 
“oarlands’”’ are the fifth and last game 
short odes celebrating the virtues of various 
nymphs and offering them chaplets of 
flowers. But these ‘*nymphe” are merely 
virtues personified, we are told. Odes to 
morta! maidens would have shocked both 
the wisdom and the morality of these arti- 
ficial shepherds and their guardian. 

Crowns of laurel and myrtle—the first 
as the fitting reward of singers, the second 
to show that there was no real rivalry at 
these games—were apparently awarded to 
all competitors alike. So impressed was 
King John of Portugal with the Olympic 
Games held in his honour in 1726 that he 
presented the Academy with the piece of 
ground on the Janiculum which became the 
Bosco Parrasio, the centre of all Arcadia. 
The skill displayed by the members in 
flattering their patron of the moment richly 
deserved some such substantial reward, for 
it far surpassed the best efforts of Lady 
Miller’s admirers. 

Surely it is of these games that Horace 
Walpole is thinking when he writes to Mason, 
on the death of the husband of Mrs. Montagu, 
the Queen of the Blues, that ‘** her hand will 
be given to a champion at some Olympic 
Games, and were I she, I would sooner 
marry you than Pindar.” 

Lacy CoLuison-MOoRLEY. 





JELLICOE SURNAME.—Bardsley, in his 
‘Dictionary of Surnames,’ says that “ the 
old nickname Gentilcors (handsome body) 
naturally arises to one’s mind.” This might 





have something to do with Jellicorse, which | 


he quotes from Crockford, though 
suggests rather Jolicors, but it could hardly 
give Jellicoe. In the accounts of the 
Earl of Derby’s expeditions (1390-93), 
edited by Miss Toulmin Smith for the 
Camden Society (1894), occurs the name of 
Jenico (or Janico) Dartache, scutifer, who 
was one of the earl’s following. 
name appears to be French, and may stand 


this | 


for D’Artois, Old Fr. D’Arteis; and I take | 


| of Jennison. 


Jenico to be Fr. Janicot, one of the innumer- 
able diminutives of Jean, and corresponding 
more or less to our Jenkin. The English 
name Jennico still exists, I fancy; at any 
rate, | have met with it in a novel. The 
change from n tol is quite common in English, 
especially in the case of words of French 
origin. We have it in the names Bullivant, 
from bon enfant ; Hamlet for Hamnet, from 
Hamonet; Phillimore, from fin amour, &e. 
Bardsley himself gives Jellison as a variant 
ERNEST WEEKLEY. 


‘THe SuFFOLK LITERARY CHRONICLE.’— 
I picked up at a second-hand bookseller’s a 
volume called The Suffolk Literary Chro- 
nicle, bearing on the fly-leaf the following 
note by the well-known Ipswich antiquary 
Mr. W. S. Fitch, dated 10 Nov., 1844 :— 

“This is a volume of exceeding rarity, and the 
only one I have been able to obtain after upwards 
of three years’ enquiry. Neither the Editor or 
Publisher have perfect copies, and from the 
limited number printed (250) I much question 
whether two perfect copies are to be found in 
the Kingdom. The Editor is Mr. John Wodder- 
spoon of Ipswich—author of *The Historie Sites 
of Suffolk, &c. &. &e. 

“Wa. STEVENSON FitcH. 

“Ipswich, Noy. 10, 1844.” 

This copy consists of fourteen monthly 
parts bound in one, Sept., 1837—Nov., 1838, 
inclusive, with an Index for Vol. I. (first 
twelve parts), size 8}x11, each part con- 
sisting of sixteen pages, price 4d.: ** Printed 
and Published by John Ning, County Press, 
Tavern Street, Ipswich.” 

I have witnessed with the deepest sorrow 
the rise and gradual decay of so many ephe- 
meral local productions of this deseription, 
that I trust *N. & Q.’ will permit the name 
at least of The Suffolk Literary Chronicle to 
live in its own immortal pages; also, it 
would be interesting to know if the above 
copy contains all the parts published. 

H. A. Harris. 

Thorndon, Suffolk. 


* PsycnoLocical. —The earliest example 
for this word in the * Oxford English Die- 
tionary’ is 1794. In 1776 there appeared 
an anonymous book entitled ‘A Theological 
Survey of the Human Understanding, 
Intended as an Antidote to Modern Deism ’ 
(Salisbury, printed for the author, by J. 
Hodson; and sold by Wallis and Stonehouse, 
in Ludgate-street, London, MDCCLXXVI.’’). 
This was written by Robert Applegarth, and 
the last section (pp. 245-76) is called ‘A 


His sur- | Psychological Stricture.’ 


WiritrAm E, A. AXon. 
Manchester. 
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OLD LONDON NOMENCLATURE: PUDDYNG 
LANE: RETHERES LANE: FYNCHELANE.— 


In a ‘ Kalendare’ of lands and tenements | 


belonging to the church of **‘ S*° Margarete 


in Briggestrete, London,”’ I find (on folio Ixij) | 


an abstract of a document (‘‘ cartam”’) of 
2 Queen Mary (1556),* quoting, apparently 
verbatim, from the will (dated 2 Richard ITI., 
1484) of Thomas Goldwell, *‘ Civis et Pisten- 
arius,” a description of the situation of his 
house—which seems to have been inhabited 
by at least three bakers in succession— 
thus :— 

--situat’ in venella vocat’ Rethereslane 
quondam — dict ffynchelane iam  nuncupatt 
Puddynglane, in p’ochia S Margarete de Brigge- 
strete, in warda de Belyngesgate.” 

Strype’s ‘ Stow’ (p. 492) mentions 
“*..++Rother-lane or Redrose-lane, of such a 
Sign there ; now commonly called Pudding-lane, 
because the butchers of Eastcheap had their 
Sealding-house for Hogs there,” 
whence the offal or refuse was carried along 
that lane to be emptied into boats on the 
Thames. 

An alternative suggestion as to the origin 
of the name might be found in a query of 
mine on the ** Pudding Mill’? near Paris 
Garden Stairs (10S. 

THOMAS RaAtTcLirre’s reply (10 8. xi. 498). 
I have seen Pudding. by the way, as a 
surname in Exeter records, c. 1250. 

Pudding Lane, as the starting-point of 


the Great Fire, is familiar to most of us, | 


but Finch Lane is to me a_ new alias. | 
It oceurs again in the same Guildhall | 


MS. (fol. lix), but in an entry whose date 
does not appear, thus: ‘ 
ffyneheslane dict’ puddynglane in eodem 
p ochia.”’ 

It is no doubt the butchers’ building of 


Stow that is referred to in an entry (noted | 
by me for its quaintness) in the burial | 


register of St. George’s, Botolph Lane :— 


“1597. Mother Meeres, a  poore woman 


dwellinge noowher, dyed in the skoldyng hall, on | 


the 7 of Aprell, 1598 ; 
ye afternoone, in ye churchyard.’ 

ErHet LEGA-WEEKES. 
is well 


BEAUMONT AND HAmittTon.—It 


known that in the old days, when it was | 


usual for families to extend their pedigree 
back to the Conquest by claiming a descent 
from some more ancient house, or con- 
cocting an imaginary lineage, the Hamiltons 
derived themselves from William de Beau- 
mont, brother of Robert, fourth and last 





* Guildhall, MS. No. 11714. 





xi. 328), or in Mr... 


ee  SODG™ 2... 10) 


& was buryed y* daie in | 


| 

| Earl of Leicester. But I have never seen 
/any reason given as to why the Beaumonts 
were selected as eligible ancestors. I suggest 
that the choice was inspired by an heraldic 
coincidence. The seal of Robert, fourth 
Earl of Leicester, bore an ermine cinque- 
foil (see the illustration in Doyle's ‘ Official 
| Baronage.’ ii. 337), and the arms afterwards 
attributed to the family. doubtless from 
the seal. were—Gules, a cinquefoil ermine. 
As the Hamiltons bore three ermine cinque- 
foils on a field of gules, the temptation to 
adopt the Beaumonts as ancestors is obvious. 
A convenient connexion with Scotland 
would be supplied by the fact that a 
brother of the last earl was made Bishop of 
St. Andrews by his cousin William the Lion 
(ep. ‘Roger, Bishop of St. Andrews, and 
Ermengard, Queen of Scotland,’ 11 8S. iv. 
245). 

William de Beaumont has been usually 
considered a younger son (e.g., Burke's 
‘Extinct Peerage,’ under * Bellomont, Earls 
of Leicester.’ Bellomont being a mistransla- 
tion of de Bello Monte, the Latinized form 
of de Beaumont). But William and_ his 
brother Robert are both witnesses to a 
charter of their cousin Robert, Count of 
Meulan (1166-81), to the Abbey of Savigny 
'(‘ Cal. Documents in France,’ No. 830), and 
| William’s name precedes Robert's: “ Testi- 
| bus his: Guillelmo de Breteil ; Roberto de 
Breteil.’ This implies that William was 
the elder brother, and he is carefully indexed 
as such by the learned editor. ‘* Breteil ” 
is their father’s great Norman barony of 
| Bréteuil; and a charter of Robert. third 
Earl of Leicester (1189-90), is also witnessed 
by Robert as Robert de Bréteuil, in its 
Latinized form ‘de Britolfio]”’ (ébid., 
No. 306). Robert is more generally known 
as Robert fitz Parnel (filius Petronelle), his 
mother, Parnel de Grandmesnil, being a 
| great heiress. 

The alleged descent of the Hamiltons 
from the Beaumonts is now, I believe, aban- 
'doned; but Dr. Round complained in his 


|‘ Studies in Peerage and Family History ’ 
(1901) that Burke's ‘ Peerage,’ under ‘ Aber- 
corn,’ still left it to be supposed that some- 
how or other the Hamiltons did descend 
from the Beaumonts, and persisted in 
beginning their definite pedigree a genera- 
tion too soon, instead of frankly deriving 
them from ‘* Walter Fitz Gilbert, who first 
appears on the * Ragman Roll’ of homage, 
(1296 (pp. 89-90). Certainly a genuine 
pedigree of over 600 years should satisfy 
any reasonable person. G. H. WHITE. 
St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 
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Queries. 
We must request correspondents desiring in- | 
formation on family matters of only private interest | 


to affix their names and addresses to their queries, | 


in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


JAMES YORKE, THE LINCOLN BLACKSMITH. 
—-The Union of Honour’ is a volume | 
published in 1640 or 1641, in London, by | 
Edward Griffin of Chancery Lane. On the | 
two title-pages appears the name of James | 
Yorke, the Lincoln blacksmith. Can any 
one tell me what was the position of this 
person ? 

The volume, which is a folio. contains 
about 460 pages, and is devoted in a great 
degree to heraldic engravings, most of which 
are well executed. 

Towards the end of the volume the names 
and arms of many of the gentry of Lincoln- 
shire are given, and I believe, though I 
am not quite certain, that some of them do 
not appear elsewhere. 

As the whole volume was well executed, 
it is probable that James Yorke, the Lincoln 
blacksmith, was employing men of a lower 
class to do much of his work. Can any one, 
at this distance of time, tell what was his 
social position, and in what part of the city 
he dwelt ?,8, Epwarp Pracock, F.S.A. 


Nopopy’s Frienps.—Is the Club of 
Nobody’s Friends. formed in 1800 by 
his personal friends in honour of Mr. 


William Stevens, Treasurer of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, and a writer of some note, still in 
existence ? An editorial note appeared in 
“N. & Q.’ in 1866 (3 S. x. 47); and a Bio- 
graphical List of the members from 1800 
to 1885, a substantial volume, edited by 
Mr. G., E. Cokayne, was privately printed 





in 1885. The * D.N.B.,’ liv. 233 (1898), 
says of the Club: ‘It continued many | 


years after Stevens’s death [in 1807] under | 
the name of Nobody’s Friends,’ which 
seems to imply that it had come to an end. | 
The 1885 List contained 273 notices of past | 
and present members, many well known or | 
distinguished. W. B. H. | 

LiIEUT.-GENERAL SIR JOHN — 
any portrait known to exist of this dis- | 
tinguished officer, who rose from the rank 
of a private trooper in the Royal Horse 
Guards, and died in 1839 ? 

R. H. Mackenzie, Col. 
Caledonian United Service Club, Edinburgh. 


_ published, 


LossEs BY Fire: LiceNcEs TO BEG AND 
LETTERS OF REQUEST FOR ALtMS.—In the 
seventeenth century I find a good many 
instances of magistrates granting to persons 
who had become impoverished by fires 
licences to beg within the county of Hertford. 
The petitioners usually desired the court to 
grant them “letters of request to ask and 
take the charitable benevolence of all well- 
disposed persons in the county.” 

Is it possible to ascertain the precise form 
these licences and appeals took? I require 
a copy of each for a paper I have in prepara- 
tion on the subject. W. B. GERISH. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 


AUTHORS’ ERRORS.— 

(a) “Spenser confused Lionel, Duke of 
Clarence (son of Edward ITII.), with George 
(brother of Edward IV.).” (1896.) 

(b) **The illustrations may be of use at a 
time when our leading tragedian in the 
classic style confuses a shuttle and a 
spindle.” (1903.) 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly give 
me the references in Spenser’s works and 
those of ‘‘ our leading tragedian,” &c. (in 
1903)? The statements are both made by 
worshipful persons. H. Kk. Sr. J. S. 


1. ANTHONY WALSHE.—Can any of your 
readers inform me if Anthony Walshe, 
born in Belfast 27 Dec., 1815, was a son of 
Lieut.-General Anthony Walshe, who died 
in 1839? He was appointed to an ensigncy 
in the 19th Foot 2 Nov., 1832, and retired 
from the service by sale in 1852. I should 
also like to know date and place of his death. 


2. PeTeR PLENDERLEATH.—Can any one 
give me particulars of the birth and parent- 
age of Peter Plenderleath, 19th Foot, killed 
at Kandy 24 June, 1803? 

M. Li. Frerrar, Major. 

Torwood, Belfast. 


‘* PRECEDENCE’: ITS PRONUNCIATION.— 
‘The Concise Oxford Dictionary,’ recently 
gives ‘“‘ pre-cédénce”’ as_ its 
choice for the pronunciation of this word, 
with ‘“‘ pris-édence ”’ as an alternative in 
brackets, whilst the ‘N.E.D.’ gives ‘ pri- 
si'déns’’ only. All dictionaries prior to 
‘The Concise Oxford Dictionary’ that I 
have consulted — ‘ Imperial,’ Chambers’s, 
Ogilvie’s, &c.—give the same value to the 
second ‘‘e”’ as the ‘N.E.D.’ Upon what 
grounds do the compilers of ‘The Concise 
Oxford Dictionary’ impugn the authority 


‘of the great work on which the small book 


is confessedly based ? All cultured speakers 
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and talkers that I have heard during the 
last fifty years have clearly indicated the long 
form of the second ‘“‘e”’ in ‘* pre-cédence,” 


e 
**precédent’”’ (a.), and the short form in 
‘“*précédent’’ (sb.). But the new-comers give 
precedence both in type and place to what, | 
to me, sounds, to say the least, uncultured. 
J. H. K. 
[Since the ‘te” in prvcedo is long, it is indeed 
ditticult to see how the ‘C.0.D.’ arrives at this | 
preference. ] | 


HERALDS’ VIsITATION.—Will some one 
kindly explain the case of an original visita- 
tion seen at Heralds’ College, with no arms 
recorded for the four generations named, 
and none to be found in the list of grants 
to that family? Did not the visitation and 
names being recorded mean that the family 
were entitled to arms? Would they other- 
wise have been mentioned ? T. D. 


PROVERB ABOUT SHOES AND DEATH.— 
On Friday, 9 March, 1733, one William 
Alcock was hanged for the murder of his 
wife. He swore, sang, &c., on the way to, 
and at, the place of execution. ‘‘ Before 
he was turn’d off, took off his Shoes, to 
avoid a well-known Proverb’”’ (Gentleman’s 
Magazine, iii. 154). What was this well- 
known proverb ? ROBERT PIERPOINT. 

{‘‘To die in one’s shoes or boots” was a slang 
equivalent for “‘ to be hanged.” } 


Soruia Howe.—Mr. Austin Dobson, in 
his chapter ‘In Leicester Fields’ (‘ Eigh- 
teenth Century Vignettes ’), after referring to 
the Maids of Honour Mary Bellenden and 
Mary Lepel, mentions Sophia Howe, who 
** died of a broken heart.” 

Can any one of your readers tell me her 
story ? G. R. LAGLEN. 


BATLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE.— 
I shall be glad of any information as to the 
history of this school or its masters not to 
be found in Sheard’s ‘ Records of Batley.’ | 
Was Joseph Hague, curate of Birstall, usher 
at the school in 1744 2? Who was Mr. Dixon 
(probably usher 1743) ? N. EB. 8. 


RoBERT DREWRIE, PRIEST, EXECUTED AT 
TysBurn, 25 Fres., 1607. —I am anxious 
to discover who the above was. Can any 
reader kindly inform me who his parents 
were ? An account of his trial is to be found 
in ‘State Trials,’ vol. ii. He must not be 


confounded with Robert Drury, the fourth 

son of Wm. Drury, D.C.L.. of Tendring, 

who met his death at the “ Fatal Vespers.”’ 
CHARLES Drury. 


| friend Rabbi Avigdor Chaikir.’ 








* Eruroc.’—In The Daily Telegraph for 


| 14 August, 1911, there appeared a notice 


of the will of the late Chief Rabbi, Dr. 
Hermann Adler, and in it appeared the 
following bequests :— 

“One of his ‘ Ethrog’ cases to ‘my valued 


‘The smaller gilt ‘ Ethrog’ casket to Solomon 


! H. Harris of Southport.” 


What is an “ Ethrog’’ ? I have consulted 
a Bible dictionary and all the dictionaries 
I can get access to, but cannot find the 
word. J. W. M. 


‘** BELL oF ArRms.’’—According to a royal 
warrant in 1768, the Black Watch Regiment 
was authorized to wear “‘ on the drums and 
bells of arms the same device [7.e., the King’s 
crest], with the rank of the regiment under- 
neath”’ (‘Historical Record of the Forty- 
Second Foot,’ p. 64). What are “bells of 
arms ’”’ ? A. RHODES. 


LittLe Wit-HAM.—A correspondent in the 
Grantham controversy refers (11S. iv. 535) to 
an “ancient gibe’’ against the people of 
Little Witham—reflecting on their degree of 
intelligence—that clearly arose from the 
name of the place. If such gibe be really 
ancient, it is probably referred to by old- 
time topographical and other writers. Can 
any one supply the earliest date at which it 
occurs ? I ask the question because the 
notorious Gotham stories may have had a 
parallel origin. Some years ago Mr. Salz- 
mann, the Sussex historian, suggested to me 
that the name Gotham probably had as 
much to do with the origin of the famous 
tales as anything else, “the goat being an 
ancient emblem of stupidity.” I have 
not, however, found any early evidence of 
the goat being credited with stupidity. 

A. STAPLETON. 


ComBE - MARTIN MARKET CHARTER.— 
Lewis, ‘ Topog. Dict.,’ says respecting this 
place :— 

‘The Market has been discontinued, but the 
Charter granted to Nicholas FitzMartin by 
Henry III. in 1264 is still retained by the exposure 
of some trifling articles for sale.” 

Where can a copy of this charter be seen ? 
G. H.W: 


THE DANtsH NATIONAL Fiac.—The ‘E.B..’ 
Murray’s ‘ Dictionary,’ and other respectable 
authorities state that the Dannebrog, a white 
cross ona red ground, is the Danish national 
flag. Hans (. Andersen in one of his stories 
says that the Danish flag has lions and 
hearts in the device. Are there two Danish 
national flags ? TEMPLAR. 
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CotuieR Famity.—A branch of the Collier and 3 October, 1744, dying at the ripe 


family seated in the eighteenth century in | respective ages of 84 and 81 years. 
arms: | epitaphs (for they have appropriated more 


Barbados, W.I., bore for their 


Their 


Gules, on a chevron between three wolves’ | than one), if not original, are at least quaint, 
heads erased argent as many roses of the and deserve to be rescued from the oblivion 


first, stalked and leaved vert. 


Crest: aj} which, alas ! is too rapidly overtaking them. 


2 ee lr me: 
demi-unicorn argent, armed, maned, and | They are as follows :— 


hoofed or. Burke’s ‘ General 


Armory ’ | This world’s a city full of crooked streets, 


assigns these arms to the family of Collyer of | Death is the market-place where all men meet ; 


Dorsetshire, but this is not confirmed by 
inquiries in that county. Can any corre- 
spondent inform me if any English or Scotch 
branch of the family used these arms ? 

The coat evidently takes its origin from 
that of Robertson of Struan: Gules, three 
wolves’ heads erased argent ; and the Colliers, 
Earls of Portmore, who claimed descent from 
that family, bore very similar arms. Did 
any other branch of the Robertson family 
assume the name of Collier ? 

C. W. FIREBRACE. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 


1. WitttAM BromiLey.—When did he 
marry ‘‘a Miss Frogmorton’’ ? What was 
her Christian name, and who was_ her 


father? The ‘ D.N.B., vi. 404, does not 
say. 

2. DANIEL BurRGEss, the famous Presby- 
terian minister, is said to have married “a 
Mrs. Briscoe” (‘ D.N.B.,’ vii. 308-9). I 
should be glad to learn the date of his 
marriage and some further particulars of 
his wife. 

3. OWFN SALUSBURY - BRERETON.—His 
mother is said by the ‘ D.N.B.,’ vi. 268, to 
have been ‘‘a Trelawney.”’ I wish to 
ascertain her Christian name and_ her 
parentage. When did he assume the addi- 
tional name of Salusbury ? When did he 
marry a sister of Sir Thomas Whitmore, 
K.B., and what was her Christian name ? 


G. F. R. B. 


TooLey STREET: TooLtey Faminy.—Can 
any one inform me when and from whom 
Tooley Street took its name? InSt. Peter’s 


Churchyard, Brackley, Northamptonshire, | 
The | 


are buried several people of that name. 





first mentioned is Thomas Tooley, who died | 


1712, aged 21, whose epitaph reminds 
All you, who come my grave to see, 
As I am now so you must be ; 
Repent in time, make no delay; 
I in my youth was ta’en away. 


John Tooley, presumably a brother of | 


the above, died 1718, in the 34th year of his 
age, while the father and mother, Thomas 
and Jane Tooley, survived until 5 May, 1746, 


If life was merchandise and men could buy, 
The rich would always live, the poor would die. 
On the back of the stone is an inscription 
‘‘In Memory of Bridget and Ann Tooley 
both buried in one coffin,’ of whom it is 
said— 
Like children in the wood these babes here meek, 
In death’s cold arms enfold each other’s neck. 


And written below is— 

Our life is nothing but a winter’s day: 
Some only break their fast and so away, 
Others stay dinner and depart full fed ; 

The longest guest but sups and goes to bed. 
He’s most in debt that lingers out the day; 
Who dies betimes has less and less to pay. 

Another stone near at hand records the 
death of Elizabeth Punter, a granddaughter 
of Thomas and Jane Tooley, and her epitaph 
tells us :-— 

My life was short, longer may be my rest ; 

God took me hence because He thought it best. 
Long life on earth doth but prolong our pain ; 
To live with Christ will be eternal gain. 

The most notable inscription of this family 
is one nearly a century later, to the memory 
of Anna, wife of John Lathbury, who died 
20 June, 1813, aged 42; she was an affec- 
tionate wife and dutiful daughter of T. and 
P. Tooley of Bucklersbury, London, and was 
ten years governess at the ladies’ seminary 
in Brackley. Her epitaph is of the eighteenth- 
century type, and reads :— 

Reader, attend, and let the dead impart 
A friendly caution, fix it on thine heart: 
In youth, in age, be virtue still thy care, 
And for death’s awful change thy soul prepare. 

The late Mr. B. E. Pearson of Brackley, 
author of ‘The Town Hall, or Corporate 
Brackley,’ informed me many years ago 
that some of the Tooley family removed to 
London, and became very successful and 
wealthy merchants there. 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 

Amersham. 

[Tooley St.=St. Olave’s Street. It has been 
already discussed in earlier vols of ‘N. & Q."] 


Evans’s Prints AND ENGRAVED PLATES 
were sold by Putticks about 1866. Are the 
plates still in existence ? and, if so, in 
whose possession ? 


F. VINE RAINSFORD. 
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THE ‘* CARRONADE”’ GuNs.—Can any of 
your readers direct me to sources where 
I may read of the origin of these cannon, 
of their use in our Continental land and sea 
battles, and of their qualities ? Were they 
of varying weight, and were they exclusively 
used by the British army and fleet ? 

WYcKHAM. 
[See 1S. ix. 246, 408; xi. 247; 8S. v. 101, 198, 453. ] 


** BUNKINS.”’—In what book is ‘* Bunkins,”’ 
and what is his real name ? W. E. T. 


BoyYDELL’s CATALOGUES OF PLATES OR 
Prints.—From 90, Cheapside, in 1787, 
John & Josiah Boydell issued ‘A Cata- 
logue of Historical Prints, &c., after the 
Most Capital Pictures in England, engraved 
by the Most Celebrated Artists,’ &c., pub- 
lished by them. This is demy 8vo, pp. 88. 
In 1803 the more important ‘ Alphabetical 
Catalogue of Plates, engraved by the Most 
Esteemed Artists,’ &c., was produced. 
This is demy 4to, i-xxix, 1-60. Smaller 
lists of 8 or 16 pages, cr. 8vo, were issued. 
presumably as insets for the magazines, but 
! wish to ascertain dates and particulars of 
any larger catalogues, similar to those 
described, they may have issued. 

The Exhibition Catalogues of the Shak- 
speare Gallery, issued 1789, 1790, 1796, &e.. 
and their first ‘ Exhibition Catalogue of 
Pictures shown at Ford’s Great Room in 
the Haymarket ’ are already familiar. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
‘See 1S. viii. 50, 97, 313, 457; ix. 52.] 

“*Like.”—In Cumberland an insult or 
imperious command is often followed by 
this word, which is also used as a preface to 
a long explanation. In the latest glossary 
it is noticed, but strangely explained as an 
adjective ; whereas, surely, it can only be 
the imperative of a verb meaning ‘“ attend.” 
In other parts of England it is replaced in 
both cases by “ look ye,”’ and sometimes by 
“hark ye,” and one would wish some 
expert to tell us whether “‘ like ’’ is a corrup- 
tion of * look,” or of a lost verb meaning to 
“listen.” OLD Sarum. 
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land Bridgwater. 





Replies. 





BRODRIBB OF SOMERSET. 
(11 S. v. 71.) 


Tue family of Brodribb, with numerous 
‘spellings (vide infra), took its name from 
| the village of Bawdrip or Baudrip, which lies 
at the foot of the Polden Hills in Somerset- 
‘shire, on the main road between Glastonbury 
(At Bawdrip was_ born 
John Atherton, Bishop of Waterford, who 
was hanged in Dublin 1640.) 

In 12 Henry II. Robert de Baketerpe held 
lands in Bawdrip of Henry Lovell. In 
28 Edward J. Adam de Baudrip had lands 
in this parish and in North Petherton. In 
33 Edward III. John de Baudrip was lord 
of the manor. In 37 Henry VI. William 
Baudrip, son of Thomas Baudrip. released 
to John Wroughton of Broad Hinton, Wilts. 
his rights in the manor of Bawdrip (Collin- 
son’s *‘ Somerset,’ iii. 91). 

There are many ways of spelling the 
name, the chief of which, beside those given 





above, are Bodrip, Bradrip, Bradripp, 
Bradrippe, Brawdrip, Broadrepp, Broad- 
ripp, Broderibe, Broderip, Brodrepp, 


Broadribb, Brodripe, Brodripp, Brodrippe. 
As far as I am aware no full pedigree of this 
family exists, although there are scraps to 
which I will give references. 

The Broadribbs were chiefly of the yeo- 
man class, but they boasted two “swell ” 
branches, as will be seen. Sir Henry Irving, 
as is well known, was connected with 
the yeoman branch. From the village ot 
Bawdrip the family appears to have moved 
eastwards towards Bristol, and it is between 
Bawdrip and Bristol that Brodribbs have 
chiefly lived. In the village of Street, next 
but one on the same road as Bawdrip, we 
find, in 1570, Joane Brawdrip, whose will is 
dated 6 Sept., 1570. See A. J. Jewers’s 
‘ Registers of Street ’ (Exeter, 1898, p. 43). 
We find Brodribbs also at Glastonbury, 





Last WitcH Burnt.—When and where | 


was the last witch burnt in these islands 


I have a vague idea that such an unofficial 
burning “* pour encourager les autres ”’ took 
place not far from Clonmel in the eighties 
of last century. FRANCES NOEL. 

[For last women executed for witchcraft, see 
3 8S. iv. 508; v.21; 7S. viii. 486; ix. 35, 117; 
xi. 449,515. For repeal of statutes against witch- 
craft, see 4S. xi. 476.] 





| Berrow, Cossington, 


(4) by due process of law, and (b) unofficially? | (East and West), Shepton Mallet, and Wells. 


Ditcheat, Lottisham, Keinton Mandeville, 
Clutton, High Littleton, South Mapperton 
(in Dorset, but on the fringes of Somerset), 
Horsington, Pennard 


The whole area with which they are con- 
nected could be covered by a strong walker 
in a day and a half. : ; 
The principal branch of the family lived 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
at South Mapperton, near Beaminster, and 


the most important contribution to their 
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history with which I am acquainted is 
found in Hutchins’s ‘ Dorset,’ 1861-73 ed., 
vol. ii. p. 159. There is given the descent of 
the Brodrepps of South Mapperton from 
Richard Brodrepp of Huntspill, near Bridg- 
water, showing connexions with the Strodes, 
William Wake, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Mohuns, and others. Furthermore, 
there is given a valuable account of the 
Broadrepps’ house at South Mapperton :— 

“In the parlour there were formerly the 
pictures of Mr. Broadrepp and his lady, co- 
heiress of the Morgans: on the frame of another 
picture * Robert Morgan,*and near the head of the 
picture ‘ 1560, wt. 51.’ ” 

Details of the building of South Mapper- 
ton Church by Richard Brodrepp in 1704, 
and the monuments to the family, as well as 
extracts from the registers, will be found in 
vol. ii. pp. 161-3. 

Although I do not know of any extended 
pedigree of the South Mapperton Brodrepps, 
there is much material in existence for such 
a work, and the following wills may be found 
at the references given, portions of them being 
included in the Rev. F. Brown’s ‘ Somerset 
Wills.” privately printed, 1889, Fourth Series, 
pp. 116-18 :— 

Catherine Broadrepp of South Maperton> 
widow. Will dated 4 Feb., 1660/61. Proved 
8 July, 1661, by Mary and Catherine Broadrepp. 
[106, May.} 

Mary Broadrepp 
Will dated 16 Dec., 
1665. [38, Hyde.] 

John Broadrepp of Maperton, bachelor. Died 
at Leyden, Holland. Admin. 24 Oct., 1679, to 
his brother Richard Broadrepp. 


of 
1664. 


Horsington, spinster. 
Proved 29 April, 


John Brodripp of Yondover, Dorset, gent. 
Will dated 24 June, 1685. Proved 3 July, 1690. 
(99, Dyke.] 

Mary SBrodripp of South Maperton. Will 
dated June, 1706. Proved 12 Dec., 1706. 


[251, Eedes.] 

Richard Broadrepp of Maperton. 
16 June, 1705. Proved 30 April, 
Poley.] 

Robert Broadrepp of Mapperton. 


Will dated 
1707. (76, 


Will dated 


24 Sept., 1708. Proved 7 March, 1709 10. [58, 
Smith.] 
Ann Broadrepp of St. Andrew’s, Holborn. 


Will dated 5 July, 1718. Proved 7 Feb., 1723/4. 
22, Bolton.] 

Richard Broadrepp of Maperton. Will dated 
28 May, 1756. Codicil 24 June. 1737. Proved 
18 Jan., 1737/8. [3, Broadrepp.] 

Thomas Broadrepp of Melplash, Dorset. Will 
dated 14 Nov., Proved 19 April, 1757. 
(111,'Herring. | 

Although the chief representatives of the 
family lived at Mapperton, the following 
notes show that the Broadribbs were to be 
found in other parishes :-— 


Alhampton.—Will of Stephen Brodripp of 
Administration granted 


1755. 


Ditcheat, 11 Feb., 1628. 





25 April, 1629.—-F. Brown, ‘ Abstracts of Somer- 
setshire Wills,’ London, 1887, &c., ii. 74, 75. 

Baltonsborough. — Will of Stephen Brodripp 
of Nitcheat, same as above. 

Barrow.—John Bradripp v. Thomas Blount, 
temp. Elizabeth. Concerning Barrow — alias 
Berghes.— Public Record Office Indexes : Chan- 
cery Proceedings,’ Ser. II., i. 76. 

Will of John Bradrip. proved in 1581.— 
J.C. C. Smith, ‘ Index of Wills in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury,’ iii. 42. 

Berrow.—Will of William Bradripp. Adminis- 
tration granted 14 Nov., 1620.—J. . Lea, 
‘ Abstracts of Wills, 1620,’ Boston, Mass., 1904. 

Brent Marsh.—Will of John Brodripe. Ad- 
ministration granted 12 May, 1578.—F. Brown, 
‘Somersetshire Wills,’ iv. 116. 

Will of Robert Brodrepp of Mapperton, Dorset. 
Dated 24 Sept., 1708. Proved 7 March, 1709/10. 
Mentions ‘‘ Estate of Brent Marsh.’’—Jbid., 117. 

Burnham.—Dorothy Bradrippe v. John Miden- 
ham alias Midnam, temp. Elizabeth. Concerning 
Pilemouth and land in Burnbam. —‘ Calendar of 
the Proceedings in Chancery in the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth,’ London, 1827-32, i. 70. 

Camerton.— James Morris and Mary Broderibe. 
Magistrate’s certificate of their civil marriage, 
26 Sept., 1657.—Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission, Report vii. 695. 

Chilton Trinity.— Will of Richard Bradrepp of 
Mapperton, Dorset. Dated 16 June, 1705. 
Proved 30 April, 1707. Mentions the ** Farm of 


Hunstile.’—F. Brown, ‘Somersetshire Wills,’ 
iv. 117. 

Ditcheat.—Ralph and Dorothy Brodripp v. 
Rich. and Eleanor Evans, temp. Elizabeth. 


Concerning lands called Oldfields in Dicheat.— 
‘Calendar of Proceedings in Chancery in the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth,’ London, 1827-32, i. 73. 
Joane Brodrippe. Letters of administration 
granted 16 June, 1624. — F. Brown, * Somerset- 
shire Wills,’ iv. 116. 
John Broderipp. 
May, 1620.—Ibid. 
Stephen Brodripp. 
— granted 
ll. 4%. 
Glastonbury. — Osmond Holmes v. John Brad- 
rippe, temp. Elizabeth. Concerning the manor of 


Administration granted 26 


Will dated 11 Feb., 1628. 
25 April, 1629.—Jbid., 


=v 


Glaston.— Public Record Office Indexes : Chan- 
cery Proceedings,’ Ser. IT., i. 198. 
Will of Dorothy Bradripp. Proved 1593.— 


J.C. C. Smith, ‘ Index of Wills in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury,’ iv. 56. 

William Bradripp. Administration 
13 Feb., 1584/5.—Jbid., iv. 116. 

William Bradripp, sen. Administration 'granted 
20 Nov., 1599.—Ibid. 

Godney. —John Broddrippe v. Thomas Colsell, 
temp. Elizabeth. Concerns the manor of Goden- 
hey.—‘ Public Record Office Indexes: Chancery 
Proceedings,’ Ser. II., i. 71. 

Lottisham.— Will of Stephen Brodripp of Dit- 
cheat. Dated 11 Feb., 1628. Mentions lands at 
Lottisham.—F. Brown, ‘Somersetshire Wills,’ 
ii, 74-5. 

Will of Isabell Bodrib of Lotisham. Dated 
9 May, 1618. Proved 23 June, 1620.—J. H. 
Lea, ‘ Abstracts of Wills, 1620,’ Boston, Mass., 
1904, 


granted 
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East Pennard.—Will of Stephen Brodripp of 
Ditcheat. Dated 11 Feb., 1628. Mentions lands 
in East Pennard.—F. Brown, ‘ Somersetshire 
Wills,’ ii. 74-5 


Shepton Mallet.— John Broderip, organist of | 
Probably | 
of Wells | 


Shepton Mallet and of Wells Cathedral. 
son of William Broderip, organist 
Cathedral. Died 1771 (?).— D.N.B.’ 

Stone, in East Pennard.—Will of Stephen 
Brodripp of Ditcheat. Dated 11 Feb., 1628. 
Mentions lands in Stone.—F. Brown, ‘ Somerset- 
shire Wills,’ ii. 74-5. 

Street.—Will of Joane Brawdrip. Dated 6 
Sept., 1570.—A. J. Jewers, ‘ Parish Registers of 
Street,’ Exeter, 1898, p. 43. 

Wells.—William Broderip, organist of Wells 
Cathedral. Born 1683 (7); died 31 Jan., 1726/7. 
‘D.N.B.’ 

John Broderip, organist. 


Probably son of the 





above. Organist of Wells Cathedral. Vicar 
Choral 2 Dec., 1740. Died 1771 (?).—Jbid. 
Will of Isabell Bodrib of Lotisham. Dated 


% May, 1618. Bequest to Wells Cathedral.— 
J. H. Lea, ‘ Abstracts of Wills, 1620,’ Boston, 
Mass., 1904. 

Wick, in Berrow.—Will of William Bradripp of 
Berrow. Dated 14 Nov., 1620. Lands’ in 
** Weake.”’—Ibid. 

In Horsington Church there is a tablet to 
the Rev. Anthony Wickham, “late rector of 
this parish ” (d. 15 April, 1767), whose first 
wife was Jane, daughter of Mr. George 
Brodripp “ of the city of London.” 

The connexion between Broadribbs and 
Broadripps is, I think, established by the 
pedigree of Joseph Broadripp of Barrow Hill, 
Somerset (baptized 15 June, 1726). Vide 
Ashworth P. Burke’s ‘Colonial Gentry,’ 
1895, vol. ii. p. 441. This pedigree is con- 
nected with a biography of Mr. W. A. 
Broadribb, who emigrated to Tasmania in 
1816, and d. Sydney, N.S.W., 31 May, 
1886, and is buried at Brighton, Victoria. 
N.S.W. : 

The Broderips of Cossington, Somerset, 
share with the family of Mapperton the dis- 
tinction of being the *‘ swell*’ branches of the 
family, and claim descent from those of South 
Mapperton. See Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ 
editions 6 and 7, where brief pedigrees are 
given. See also Eton School lists under 
Broderip, and Foster’s ‘ Alumni’ and the 
*D.N.B.’ 

I do not know whether by coincidence or 
by design the present leading representatives 
of the Broderips live at Cossington, almost 
within a stone’s throw of the village of 
Bawdrip, whence the family originally 
came. 

Those who would pursue the history of the 
family as far back as possible may be glad 
to know (if they are not already aware of it) 
that while the registers of Bawdrip are very 
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faulty (beginning 1748), there is in exist- 
ence a fine series of Court Rolls for this 
place from 19 Edward IV. to 42 Elizabeth. 
These are in the P.R.O. 

Another village connected with the Brode- 
rips is Ditcheat. The registers of this parish 
begin in 1562, and there is as well a collec- 
tion of early deeds (1414-73) relating to 
the parish in the B.M. Brown’s ‘ Somerset- 
shire Wills,’ Second Series, p. 74, gives 
Broderip entries from the Ditcheat registers. 


Miscellaneous notes relate that Joan 
Brodripp, the mother of an_ illegitimate 
child (Robert Cullinge of West Pennard, 
tailor, being the reputed father), was ordered, 
12 April, 1614, at the General Sessions at 
Ilchester, 

“to be conveyed to Wells, and on the next 
market day to be openly whipped at the cost and 
charges of the parishioners of West Pennard. 
And as there is no certain ground or vehement 
presumption to inflict the like upon the reputed 
father, he is left to the judgment of the ordinary.” 
—Vide ‘ Quarter Sessions Records for Somerset.’ 

George Brodrepp of Maperton d. 20 Nov., 1739 
—Gent. Mag., 1739, p. 605. ° 

Col. Richard Brodrepp, Registrar of the Pre- 
rogative Office, d. Nov., 1737.—‘ Historical 
Register,’ 1737, p. 24. 

Dr. Thomas Brodrepp, Netherbury, Dorset, d. 
10 Dec., 1756.—London Mag., 1756, p. 612. 

Rev. — Broderip, Minor Canon of Canterbury, 
d. 17 April, 1764.—Gent. Mag., 1764, p. 198. 


Details of the boyhood of the crowning 
genius of the Brodribbs, Henry Irving, 
alias John Henry Brodribb, are found in 
Mr. Austin Brereton’s ‘Life of Henry 
Irving.’ where also is given an illustration 
of the house where he was born at Keinton 
Mandeville, and a word-portrait of Samuel 
Brodribb his father and Mary Behenna his 
mother. Mr. Brereton says that Henry 
Irving’s grandfather “and various other 
ancestors are buried at Clutton,’ and he 
adds that the old church has many memorials 
of the Brodribb family. Samuel Brodribb 
died at Bristol, 20 June, 1876. With much 
loving care he kept a book from 1866 to 
1874, in which he recorded every incident of 
note in connexion with his son’s career. 
This book now belongs to Mr. H. B. Irving. 


Articles upon Irving’s connexion with 
Somerset and upon his boyhood are found 
in The Cornish Magazine, August, 1898, and 
in The Idler, January, 1895; both articles 
are illustrated. Sir Henry’s recollections of 
Keinton are printed in The Times, 30 Nov., 
1904, p. 9, col. 3. See also Bristol Observer, 
4 Nov... 1905. A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 
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29 May, 1821 :— 


its name from Baudrip, a village near 
Bridgwater. The name _ was_ variously 
written. Richard Brodrepp of Huntspill, 


near Bridgwater, co. Somerset, married 
Mary, daughter and coheir of Christopher 
Morgan of South Maperton. The marriage 
settlement is dated 5 Jac. I. A Richard 
Brodrepp of South Maperton was active 
on the Parliament side during the great 
Civil War. Their coat of arms was Gu., a 
cross arg. between four swans proper. 
A. R. BayLey. 





RoMAN EmpRESSES (11 8. v. 148).—To 
say that “the wife of Augustus or Trajan 
would no more be an empress than the wife 
of an Archbishop of Canterbury is an arch- 
bishopess ” is to confuse a delicate question 
by an entirely misleading analogy. In 
most cases the wife of a Roman emperor 
bore a title which may be regarded as 
generally equivalent to ** empress,” namely, 
Augusta. It is true she did not mechanically 
succeed to this title. It was necessary that 
it should be formally conferred on her by 
the Senate. But an emperor's titles and 
powers had to he formally conferred on him. 
The first woman to bear the name ‘‘ Au- 
gusta was Livia, the wife of Augustus and 


mother of the Emperor Tiberius; but she 


only acquired it after her husband’s death, 
in accordance 
his will. The first wife of a reigning em- | 
peror to be so distinguished was Agrippina, | | 
the wife of Claudius. From the time of | 


Domitian onwards, the title was ordinarily | 
e mperor 5s 


bestowed on the consort. An | 


The Bath Chronicle, 20 Dec., 1820, says :— | 

“On Saturday evening, Mr. Brodribb of 
Clutton, on his return from this City, was stopped, 
between Newton Bridge and the turnpike, by a 
man, who seized the reins of his horse. Mr. 
Brodribb immediately knocked him down, upon 
which two other men came out from an adjoining 
meadow, and together succeeded in robbing him 
of a pocket book containing 7/. or 8/1. and some 
silver. The villains beat Mr. Brodribb so cruelly 
with bludgeons that he now lies in a dangerous 
state at his home in Clutton. Two men are in 
custody on suspicion of being the perpetrators 
of the villainy. 

From the same journal, 

“Two men were executed for robbing W. 
Marchant on Dunkerton Hill; and that John 
Kew confessed to having, amongst others, robbed 


Mr. Brodribb.” JosEPH Davis 


Probably Brodribb, Broderip, and Brod- 
repp are variants of the same surname. 
Hutchins’s ‘ Dorset,’ 3rd ed., ii. 159, gives 
the pedigree of Brodrepp of South Maperton. 
The family of Brodrepp seems to have derived 


empress enjoyed various other marks of 
distinction, and her head frequently ap- 
peared on coins. How far the position of 
an * Augusta’”’ included any actual share 
in the imperial powers has been disputed. 
Mommsen, in his ‘ Rémisches Staatsrecht,’ 
inclined to the view that it carried with it 
some participation of power. Livia seems 
to have shared in some official acts at the 
beginning of her son’s reign, and Agrippina 
* treated the title as conferring a substantial 
share of power” (Furneaux, note on Tac. 
‘Annals, xii. 26). Pulcheria, eldest sister 
of Theodosius II., was created Augusta in 
414, and acted as regent in her brother’s 
name. Placidia, mother of Valentinian ITI., 
ruled as his guardian. In the later days of the 
Roman Empire we have an Augusta, Irene. 
first joint ruler with her son, and afterwards 
sole sovereign. Epwarp BENSLY. 


Hans Sacus’s Poems (11 8. v. 167).— 
Hans Sac hs's Reformation Hymn in Richard 
Wagner's ‘ Meistersinger von Niirnberg’ 
represents only the first eight lines of a 
celebrated poem of Hans Sachs called 
: Spruchgedicht,’ and bearing the well- 
known title, ‘ Die Wittembergisch’ Nachti- 
gal, die man jetzt horet iiberall.’ It may, 
perhaps, be desirable to quote these eight 
lines according to the original text of Hans 
Sachs, which, upon the whole, agrees with 
Richard Wagner's reproduction (excepting 
its obsolete spelling of several words), and 
will be readily understood :— 

Wacht auf, es nahent [i.e., nahet] gen dem tag! 

Ich hor singen im griinen hag 

Ein wunnikliche nachtigal 

Ir stimm durchklinget berg und tal. 

Die nacht neigt sich gen occident, 

Der tag get auf von orient, 

Die rotbriinstige morgenret 

Her durch die triiben wolken get. 

Hans Sachs’s entire ‘ Spruchgedicht ’ com- 
prises 700 lines, and was dated by him, in 
its original edition, “* anno salutis: 1523, am 
8 tage julij.”’ It can be found in ‘ Dichtungen 
von Hans Sachs: Zweiter Teil: Spruchge- 
dichte,’ ed. Jul. Tittmann, pp. 10-30, 8vo, 
Leipzig, 1870, as well as in various later 
editions (as, for instance, in a recent selec- 
tion of his poems, *‘ Hans Sachs, ausgewahlt 
und erliutert von Karl Kinzel, 6te ver- 
besserte Auflage, 8vo, Halle, 1907. pp. 24 
38). H. KREBS. 


‘Prmnico oRDER” (11 8S. v. 167).— 

‘Webster’s Dictionary,’ 1911, p. 1637, in 

the lower section allotted to minor words, 

has: ‘*In Pimlico,’ in good order. Dial.” 
Tom JONES. 





with the wish expressed in | 
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URBAN V.’s FamiIty NAME (11 8. iv. 204, 
256, 316, 456, 499, 518).—The berceau of 
the family of Grimaldi, Princes of Monaco, 
is generally believed to have been Grimaud | 

anciently known as “* Castrum Grimaldi ” 

-a picturesque old village in the Depart. | 
ment of the Var, containing about 1,: 200 | 
inhabitants, and situated a few miles in- 
land from the seaside resort of St. Tropez. 
In the neighbouring village of Cogolin there | 
still exists. a tower, dating from the twelfth | 
century, which formed part of an old castle 
of the Grimaldi, 

{t must not be hastily assumed that every! ! 
tamily bearing the name of Grimaldi de- 





scended from a common ancestor. The 
Lombard name Grimba'd—containing two 
themes which are frequently found in 


Germanic names, e.g., Ethelbald, Baldwin, 
and Gerbald or Garbald, whence Garibaldi 
—--was gradually converted in Provence and | 
Italy into Grimwald, Grimoald, Grimoard, 
Grimaud, &e., all of which, in addition to | 
the better-known Grimaldi, are still in 
existence. There may have been many 
Grimbalds in former days, who may have 
founded different families in France, Spain, 
and Italy. Evidenc> of direct descent is 
necessary in every case. The Monaco family 
is of course extinct in the male line. 
W. I. Pripeaux. 


Hysres. 
Sir Francis DRAKE AND THE TEMPLE 
(1l1LS.iv. 347, 414, 490; v. 10, 134).—I have 


to thank my old friend and * consors”’ (if [ 
ray use that word in one of its pleasantest 
senses) Mr. PICKERING of the Inner Temple 
for his kindly attempt to remove my diffi- 
culty in finding a satisfactory answer to 
the question I ventured to propound in my 
previous communication to *N. & Q.’ on the 
above subject; but I regret to say that 
his reply, so far from removing my difficulty, 
seems rather to accentuate it. 

My question was this: Why, if Sir F. 
Drake was a member of the Inner Temple 
at the time of the famous admiral’s return 
from his triumphs in 1585, was it left to the 
Middle Temple and not to “ his own Inn ”’ to 
celebrate that return in the following year ? 

Mr. PickERING’S reply is that the answer 


| greatness in another sphere than the law, 
| who had, in fact, become the national hezo, 





is simple. It was because Drake, being a 
member, was, for that very reason, precluded | 
(as I understand him) by etiquette from | 
being honoured and féted as a guest, as 
he could be if a non-member. Now this 





answer is undoubtedly simple, but, if I may | 
say so, it strikes me as at the same time odd | 
in the case of a member who had achieved 

| 








the Nelson, so to speak, of his time. 

But, granting that this was so, and granting 
aiso—a very big concession—that there was 
no way of getting over this difficulty as a 
matter of etiquette, there is another difficulty 
which, in my opinion, Mr. PIcKERING’S 
explanation fails to remove—a_ difficulty 


hinging, like the other, on a point of eti- 
quette. For if there was one social regulation 


(if it may be so called) more stringent than 


| another— more stringent even than that which 


prevented a member of an Inn being treated. 
as the guest of his own Inn—it was this, that 
no non-member of an Inn should have the 
entrée to it, and be féted and entertained 
there without the special invitation of its 
** Masters.” 

Now, as I have stated in my account of 
Drake and his visit to the Middle Temple, 


| there is nothing to show that he came there 


by invitation. On the contrary, as I have 
pointed out, he seems to have come of his 
i ‘dropped in” (as a member 
having aright) is my expression, and I add 
that the term ‘‘ accessit’? (used in the 
memorandum or record of the event) 
seemed to imply as much. Then, on the 
top of this, comes the fact that he was 
received with acclamation by all present—his 

‘**eonsortes ’’"—acclamations due, no doubt, 
yartly to his popularity as a national hero, 
tet, as I venture to think, chiefly because 
he was “ one of themselves *’ (consors). 

For these reasons I still cannot but think 
it a matter of surprise that Drake, if a 
member of the Inner Temple at the time of 
his triumphant return in 1585, was not 





se specially honoured,” as Mr. PICKERING 
says, “‘ by his own Inn”; also, that my 
reading of the ‘‘memorandum” of the 


famous Admiral’s apparently chance visit 

to the sister Inn sufficiently justifies my 

inclusion of him in my ‘ Catalogue of Notable 

Middle Templars.’ JOHN HUTCHINSON, 
Dullalur House. Hereford. 


*PrccaDILLY GATES” (11 8. v. 150).— 
I believe the term “* Piccadilly gates” 
arose from the following circumstance. 
A London tradesman made the greater 
portion of his money by selling the ‘collars 
known as “ pickadils,”’ “and built a tavern 
near St. James’s, and named it “ Picca- 
dilly.” I therefore think that there were 
gates to this tavern, and that Nelson, when 
writing about ‘new Piccadilly gates,” 
alluded to gates of the pattern that had 
-become known by that name from being 
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first used there. Piccadilly is believed to 
have derived its name from the tavern, and 
not from the collars known as “ pickadils,” 
and so largely sold by its owner. 

B. R. THORNTON. 

Brighton. 

I understand ‘ Piccadilly gates” to 
mean those finished with a small pike, or 
sharp point, as very many railings are. 
The word “ piccadilly ’’ came from a certain 
sort of lace finished—if one may use the 
word—with little points. _According to 
Blount’s ‘ Glossographia,’ “ Pickadil—the 
round hem, or several divisions set together 
about the skirt of a garment’’; and “one 
Higgins, a Taylor,’ who built the famous 
ordinary near St. James’s called ‘“ Picka- 
dilly,”’ made his fortune by “ Piccadilles.”’ 

ALFRED CHas. JONAS. 
sognor. 


HuRLEY MANOR Crypt (118. v. 46, 136).— 
Lately, through thecourtesy of Mr. LAURENCE 
Hancock, of Ladye Place, near Marlow. 
also of Mr. J. H. MatHews, of 54, Parlia- 
ment Street, London, 8.W., I was presented 
with copies of the finely produced book on 
Hurley and Ladye Place (written for private 
circulation by Mr. Hancock, the present 
owner of Ladye Place, and Mr. R. M. 
Cunningham, his nephew). The following 
is the interesting inscription on the crypt, 
given in the book :— 

* Dust and Ashes. 
** Mortality and Vicissitude to all. 

* Be it-remembered that the Monastery of 
Ladye Place, of which this vault was the burial 
cavern, was founded at the time of the great 
Norman Revolution, by which Revolution the 
whole state of England was changed. 

‘* Hi motus animorum; atque hee certamina 
tanta pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescunt. 

** Be it also remembered that in this place 600 
vears afterwards the Revolution of 1688 was 
begun. This house was then in the possession of 
the family of Lord Lovelace, by whom private 
meetings of the nobility were assembled in the 
vault, and it is said that several consultations for 
calling in the Prince of Orange were held in this 
recess, on which account this vault was visited 
by that powerful Prince after he had ascended the 
throne. 

** Be it also remembered that on the 29th May, 
1780, this vault was visited by General Paoli, 
Commander of the Corsicans in the Revolution of 
that island. 

* Be it remembered that this place was visited 

y their Majesties King George the Third and 
Cucen Charlotte, on Monday , the 14th November, 
1785.” 

These inscriptions were lost or destroyed 
when the old house was pulled down in 
1837. but have been copied and replaced 
(1908) by the present owner of the modern 





house built, on the site. There is a photo- 

graph of the crypt as it now stands given in 

the pamphlet. Wirt1am MacARrTHUR. 
Dublin. 


DEAN SWIFT AND THE Rev. J. GEREE 
(11 S. v. 8, 76. 114).—I subjoin a com- 


| munication received from Mr. J. W. Bur- 


MINGHAM giving extracts from the Farnham 
Parish Registers :— 
Baptisms, 

John Geree the Younger, whose father was. 
Vicar of ba arnham, was christened here. 

1671, 8 May. Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. John 
Geree, Vicar. j 

1672, 25 Oct. John Geree, the son of Mr. John 
Geree, Vicar. Born? [I note you say 22 Oct.] 

1674. Anne, the daughter of John Greene (?). 

1676, 12 May. Prudence, daughter of Mr. John 
Gery, Vicar. 

Burials. 

1678, 17 Feb. His wife, Mrs. Mary Geree, died. 

1708, 14 Feb. He died (or was buried), and 
on the 17th day of the same Baer there is an 
entry: ‘‘Mrs. Geree, the late Vicar’s widow 
( presumably his second wife). 

Marriages. 

1678. Mr. Awser Bettsworth of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, and Mrs. Mary Geree of Ffarneham. 

1699, 31 Dec. Mr. Robert Elwick, clerk, to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Geree. 

1700, 26 Jan. Mr. Robert Wigmore to Mrs. 
Mary Geree. 

Referring to the last entry, the marriage of 
Mr. Robert Wigmore with Mrs. Mary Geree in 
1700—were these the parents of the Rev. John 
Wigmore, who became Vicar of Farnham, 
and died in February, 1769? This seems 
probable, as his maternal grandfather was a 
previous vicar. 

A memorial tablet, erected, by public subscrip- 
tion, in the parish chure h, records the esteem 
in which he was held by the parishioners, but un- 
fortunately there is no date thereon. 

A Rey. Mr. John Geary was buried in Farnham 
on 8 Oct., 1784. 

J. W. BurMInGHaAM, late Parish Clerk. 
J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 


Ture Henry MayHew Centenary (11 8 
vy. 145)—Might I ask Mr. HerBert B. 
Ciayton kindly to add to his interesting 
note the information as to where Henry 
Mayhew is buried ? His wife was evidently 
interred in the Jerrold family vault in Nor- 
wood Cemetery. On the north side of the 
coped memorial is recorded the name of 

Jane Matilda 

Mayhew, 

eldest daughter of 

Douglas Jerrold. 

Died 26th February 1880, 
aged 53. 
The number of the grave is 5459, 
Joun T. Pace. 
Tong Itchington, Warwickshire 4 
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MARGARET ANNE JEFFRAY (11 8S. iv. 470). 1345-8, Argent, 


—Margaret Anne Jeffray, daughter of Prof. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


James Jeffray, M.D., of Glasgow University, 
and Mary Brisbane, his wife, married John Westminster Abbey,’ p. 178, says :— 


Aytoun, Esq., of Inchdairnie, Fifeshire. 


| 


The children born of this marriage were | 
(1) Roger Sinclair, born 1823, eldest son, | 


for several years M.P. for Kirkcaldy burghs ; 
(2) James, a major in the army; and (3) a 
daughter named Elizabeth Anne. 

W. Scorrt. 


FRENCH PRISONERS OF WAR AT NOTTING- 


| TI. and Edward IIL., 
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fretty gules, bezanty at 
the joints.” 
Dean Stanley, ‘ Historical Memorials of 


““We dimly trace a few interments within the 
church. Amongst these were... .Trussel, Speaker 
of the House of Commons in the reigns of Edward 
buried in St. Michael’s 
Chapel ”’ ; 


and, in a foot-note :— 


HAM (11S. v. 109).—The ‘ MSS. of the Duke | 


of Portland,’ vol. iv. (Historical MSS. Com- | 


mission), contain some account of the doings | 


of the French Blenheim prisoners at Not- 
tingham. From the letters of a Lady Pye, 
who was a kind of female Pepys, we learn 
that the French prisoners lodged in Notting- 
ham Castle contributed much to the horse- 
racing plates, and that thanks largely to their 
liberality Nottingham races became a great 
society function, attracting all Yorkshire 
ladies from forty miles round about, while 
some visitors came even from London to 
attend them. H. G. ARCHER. 


TRUSSEL FamI Ly (11 8. v. 50, 137).— 

“In the year 1337 Sir William ‘Tressel, of 
Cubblesdon, in Staffordshire, who had _ shortly 
before purchased the manor of Shottesbrooke 
{in Berkshire), founded a college for a warden 
and five priests. This college he endowed with 
the church of Shottesbrooke and an annual rent 
of 40 shillings charged on the manor....The 
monuments of the founder, Sir William Tressel, 
and his lady, Maud, daughter of Sir William 
Butler, Lord of Wemme, occupy the entire north 
wall of the transept. The two monuments are 
exactly similar; they are altar-tombs....The 
founder lies within the westernmost of these 
tombs, aml in Hearne’s days was to be seen 
through a defect in the wall ‘ wrapt up in lead,’ 
and his wife ‘in leather, at his feet.’ On the 
floor of the north transept, at the foot of the 
monument of the founder and his lady, lies a 
brass of a lady clad in a long gown covering the 
feet....This slab commemorates Margaret, 
daughter and heir of Sir William Tressel, the 
founder, and widow of Sir Fulke Pennebrygg. 
She died in 1401. This brass is engraved in 
Gough’s ‘Sepul. Mon.,’ vol. ii. pl. v. p. 11.’°— 
G. L. Gomme, “The Gentleman’s Magazine 
Library,” Part I., pp. 192-6. 

The arms of the founder are given in a 
foot-note: ‘‘ Or, a cross flory gules.” 

Joseph Foster, ‘Some Feudal Coats of 
Arms,’ on p. 245, says: “Sir William 
Trussell bore, at the battle of Boroughbridge, 
1322, Argent, a cross patée  florettée 
gules’; and on 247, “Sir Waren 
and Sir William Trussell 





of Cublesdon | 


(Northants) bore, at the siege of Calais, , 


‘** In connection both with the House of Com- 
mons in the Chapter House, and the interment of 
eminent commoners in the Abbey, must be 
mentioned that of William Trussel, Speaker of 
the House of Commons, in St. Michael’s Chapel. 
Mr. F. S. Haydon has assisted me in the probable 
identification of this ‘ Mons. William Trussel,’ 
who was Speaker in 1366, with a procurator for 
Parliament and an escheator south of Trent in 
1327. If so, his death was on July 20, 1364.” 

Were there two William Trussells, father 
and son, holding the office of escheator— 
one “ultra Trentam,’” as entered in the 
Close Rolls for 1331 and 1336; the other 
‘‘citra Trentam,’’ in the same _ series for 
1327-32, and 1338 ? 

In ‘The Victoria County History: Hamp- 
shire,’ vol. ii. p. 138, reference is made to 
** William Trussel, admiral of the fleet from 
the mouth of the Thames towards the 
west,’ receiving orders from the King relating 
to the Abbot of Quarr in the Isle of Wight, 
the details being taken from a Close Roll, 
13 Edward ITI., p. 1, m. 35. 

Joun L. WHITEHEAD, M.D. 

Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 


DISEASES FROM Pants (11 8S. iv. 530; 
v. 56, 158).—Among disease-causing plants 
may be classed several mentioned by Mr. 
Banfield in his delightful book ‘ My Tropic 
Isle.’ Mr. Banfield says (p. 62) :— 

** One of the crinum lilies owes its specific title 
(pestilentis) to the ill effects of its stainless flowers, 
those who camp in places where the plant is 
plentiful being apt to be seized with violent 
sickness. An attractive fruit with an exalted 
title (Diospyros hebecapra) scalds the lips and 
tongue with caustic-like severity; and a whiff 
from a certain species of putrescent fungus 
produces almost instantaneous giddiness, mental 
anguish, and temporary paralysis.” 

The isle referred to lies off the coast of 
Queensland. Cc. C. B. 


MATTHEW FERN, JACOBITE (11 S. v. 150). 
—The question ‘“‘ whether Fern wrote any- 
thing more in prose or verse” than the 
verses given at 8 8. iv. 466 is put on the 
hypothesis that he {did write those verses. 
There is, however, nothing at the above 
reference which gives the hypothesis. 





ASTARTE, who wrote the note eighteen to 
nineteen years ago, gave one stanza of an 
old Jacobite song :— 

As I was walking through James’s Park, 

I met an old man in a turnip cart ; 

I took up a turnip and knocked him down, 
And bid him surrender King James’s crown. 
ASTARTE then gave as an illustration an 
extract from Salmon’s ‘ Chronological His- 
torian’ to the effect that on 2 Aug., 1716. 
at Norwich Assizes, Mr. Matthew Fern 
was convicted of drinking the Pretender’s 
health, and calling King George a ‘“turnip- 
hougher,” for which he was sentenced to 
pay a fine of 40 marks, to be imprisoned for 
one year, and to find sureties for his beha- 

viour for three years. 

Salmon does not mention the song, which, 
indeed—in the stanza given—says nothing 
about a “ turnip-hougher.”” Salmon records 
in the same paragraph the conviction, with 
the same punishment (less 20 marks), of 
the Rev. Mr. John St. Quintin, for “‘ asserting 
that the Pretender was landed in the West 
with 50,000 Men, and drinking to his Health.” 
According to the same paragraph, 

“One Thomas Shirley was also convicted of 
saying, ‘ King George has no more Right to the 
Crown than I have.’ for which he was sentenced 
to be whipped, and to find Sureties for his Be- 
haviour for 3 years.” 

Lecky, in his ‘ History of England in the 
Fighteenth Century.’ 3rd ed., i. 210, writes 
of the years about 1716 :— 

*Innumerable ballads and pamphlets circu- 
lated through the country, sustaining and repre- 
senting the prevailing discontent.” 











NOTES AND QUERIES. 





According to ‘ Sobriquets and Nicknames,’ | 


by Albert R. Frey. George I. was nicknamed 
‘The Turnip-Hoer” because, it is said, 
‘“ when he first went to England, he taiked 
of turning St. James’ Park into a turnip- 
ground.” This is given as a quotation, but 
without any reference. 

The late Dr: Cobham Brewer, in his 
‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’ new ed., 
1895, s.v. ‘Turnip-Garden (The), says 


that ‘‘ George II. was called the ‘ Turnip- 
hougher’ (hoer).” It may be, of course, 
that he inherited his father’s sobriquet, 


but little reliance can, I think, be placed on 
Brewer's note. The carelessness with which 
it was written is shown by the fact that 
one does not know at the end what “ The 
Turnip-Garden ” is supposed to mean ;_ pre- 
sumably it is Hanover. 

In my copy of Salmon, 2nd ed., 1733, the 
reference is p. 385. I assume that the para- 


graph given there is identical! with that 
quoted’ from by ASTARTE. 
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The paragraph is reproduced verbatim 
in W. Toone’s ‘Chronological Historian,’ 
1826. except that ‘“‘hoer”™ appears for 
** hougher.” ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 8S. 
vy. 68, 154).—I have to thank Mr. WaAINE- 
WRIGHT for the information which he gives. 
The lines in question, however, which it is 
true were quoted from memory and _ incor- 
rectly, were found not in the * East London 
Church Fund Calendar.’ but in the ‘5. Ste- 
phen’s (Westbourne Park) IXalendar’~ for 
3 August, where they are attributed simply 
to ** Byron,” without any initial. Hence my 
query. Is there any modern edition of the 
complete works of John Byrom, who was, I 
believe, the author of the ingenious Jacobite 
toast ? BLADUD. 


(11 S. v. 90, E54.) 

Mr. B. W. Matz informs me that the 
article entitled ‘ Epsom.’ which appeared in 
Household Words on 7 June, 851, was by 
W. H. Wills and Charles Dickens. Mr. 
Matz writes :— 

“No doubt Dickens merely put the editorial 
touches to it, for if the reverse was the case, the 
Contributors’ Book, from which I gather my 
information, would have reversed the order of 
the names....Since writing above [ discover 
that ‘ Epsom’ appears in Wills’s volume entitled 
‘Old Leaves gathered from Household Words,’ 
published during Dickens's lifetime, which dis- 
poses of the idea that he claimed any authorship 


in it. 
Wm. H. Pret. 


IKktrBy’s ‘ WINCHESTER SCHOLARS ’ (11 S- 
v. 168).—In Kirby's ‘ Winchester Scholars,’ 
C.F. certainly stands for ‘“*‘ Consanguineus 
Fundatoris ” (founder's kin), as may be 
inferred from pp. ix, x. though it does not 
occur among the ‘ Explanations,’ p. xviii. 

JoHN R. MaGratu. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


The letters C.F. are the initials of ‘‘ Con- 
sanguineus Fundatoris” (founder’s kin). 
The descendants of the founder’s sisters 
were given special privileges of election into 
Winchester CoHege, and thence to New 
College, Oxford. These privileges were 
abolished by the first Oxford University 
Commission, in whose operations Win- 
chester College was included. Cc. B. M. 


JONES AND BLUNKETT (I1 S. v. 29, 117).— 
Blunkett, like the more aristocratic Plunkett, 
is an uncouth spelling of the surname 
Blankett or Blanket. N. W. Hirt. 

New York. : 
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Notes on Books. 


The English Catalogue of Books for 1911. 
son Low & Co.) 
THis is the seventy-fifth year of issue of ‘ The 
English Catalogue,’ a work of reference invaluable 
to all associated with the world of books. If any 
one of our readers is the happy possessor of the 
previous seventy-four volumes, we heartily con- 
gratulate him. We have here in one alphabet 


(Samp- 





the most sensible plan of cataloguing—a complete | 


list of the books published during the past year, 
and this shows the highest number ever recorded 
in the United Kingdom for a single year, reaching 
the huge total of 10,914, an increase of 110 on 
1910. How public excitement interferes with 
publishing is seen during last year in June, the 
Coronation month, when only 673 books were 
issued. However, the depression was but tem- 
porary, for in October the number mounted “up 
to 1,527 (a record). 

The statistics for the past eleven years, includ- 
ing 1911, not only bear witness to a remarkable 
increase in the number of works published, but 
also make it clear that this increase is evenly 
distributed over all classes of literature. This 
is proved by the classified table adopted by the 
International Congress of Librarians at Brussels 
in 1910. 

What surprises us is the fact that the number 
of works on music should be so small during last 
year; only 52 were published, and these included 
two new editions. No other subject gives so low 
a figure. The highest, naturally, is that for 
fiction, with 2,215 entries, including 933 new 
editions. The next, numerically, is religion— 
930 entries, including 128 new editions; next 
comes sociology, proving how rapidly interest 
in this subject has grown—725 entries, new 
editions 55. Poetry and the drama come next, 
followed by sci 629 entries, 108 new edi- 
tions. Technology shows up well, with 525 
entries. The increase in the annual total number 
of books issued during ten years—from 1901—is 
marvellous: in that year the total was 6,044, and 
in 1910 10,804. 

The value of the volume is further enhanced 
by an Appendix containing lists of the publica- 
tions of Learned Societies and Printing Clubs. 
There is also a Directory of Publishers. Every 
praise is due to Mr. James Douglas Stewart for 
the time and labour he has bestowed in making 
the contents so complete. 





Index to the Contents of the Cole Manuscripts in 
the British Museum. By George J. Gray. 
With a Portrait of Cole. (Cambridge, Bowes & 
Bowes.) 

EVERYBODY interested in the history of Cam- 

bridgeshire and of Cambridge Colleges will be 

glad to have in a handy form this Index to the 
enormous mass of manuscript collections made 
by Cole, and left, after’: much hesitation, to the 

British Museum. Sir Frederic Madden’s very full 

Catalogue is difficult to obtain in the ordinary 
way, leaving out of account the fact that it was 
printed in the now despised form of a folio; and 
though the manuscript ‘ Subject Catalogue ’ 


in the Museum Library itself is useful and almost | | that many a lov 


| 


| Mr. 





Gray has therefore done good service in 
reprinting the copy of the list of contents made 
for Mr. G. A. Matthew some years ago, and now 
in the Cambridge University Library, which 
seems, as far as we have checked it, to be an 
accurate one. Unfortunately, he does not appear 
to have collated it with Sir F. Madden's printed 
Index, and many entries there are not to be found 
in this list—e.g., the correspondence of Sir John 
Hinde Cotton with Cole does not appear under 
either name. Mr. Matthew's copyist seems to 


| have reserved to himself an unsuspected liberty 


of omission. The book is well arranged and 


printed. 


WE have received Part I. of A Guide to Books 
on Ireland, edited by Stephen J. Brown, S.J. 
(Dublin, Hodges, Figgis & Co.; London, Long- 
mans). This deals with prose literature, poetry, 
music, and plays; Part Il. will contain bio- 
graphy and ecclesiastical works; and Part III. 
miscellaneous sections. The material for the 
last two parts has already been collected to a 
great extent, but their publication has been 
delayed owing to the editor’s lack of sufficient 
leisure; moreover, the reception accorded to 
the present volume will determine what is done 
as to further publication. We heartily hope 
that the reception may be such as to encourage 
the editor to proceed with his plan. For, as he 
reminds us in his Preface, Ireland does little 
of her own publishing, and the English houses 
from which Irish books are issued do not trouble 
to keep them in print. The Irish reading public 
is small, and thus the treasures of a literature, which 
is precious as possessing qualities no other litera- 
ture possesses, tend to become lost and forgotten. 
Still, a few names have by this time penetrated 
beyond the circle of lovers of Ireland and lovers 
of poetry, and have begun to arouse interest in 
that general public for whom this work of ‘* vul- 
garization’’ is intended. We think no better 
way could have been found to inform and stimu- 


| late this incipient interest than the way taken by 


the editor of this bibliography. So far as the 
Irish books of any importance are concerned, his 
lists are exhaustive. To the necessary details of 
title, author, date, number of pages, publisher, 
and price is added, in the great majority of 
instances, a short account of the work in question 
—intentionally rather descriptive than critical, 
yet not without useful discrimination. 

Mr. Holloway has made the list of Irish plays, 
which fills about half the volume. The earliest 
is ‘The Pride of Life,’ a morality performed at 
Holy Trinity Church, Dublin, about the middle 
of the sixteenth century. The list includes any 
plays into which Irish characters are intro- 
duced—e.q., ‘ King Henry V.,’ ‘ Old Fortunatus,’ 
‘The White Devil, and so on. The twentieth- 
century plays alone equal in number the total of 
the rest; and Mr. Holloway prefaces them by a 
brief discussion of the characteristics of the new 
Celtic drama and of the criticism it has evoked 
both in Ireland and America. Under the heads 
of Poetry and Prose alike occur names all too 
little known to the general reader, and that to his 
loss. 

We hope that every public library will add 
| this volume to its open reference shelves, and 
er of books will consult itas an aid 


exhaustive, it can only be consulted on the spot. | to the building up of a representative library. 
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BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—M ARCH. 


THE Catalogue of books on Tudor and Early 
Stuart Literature (No. 52) sent to us by Mr. 
P. M. Barnard of Tunbridge Wells runs to 203 
items. Thomas Stafford’s * Pacata Hibernia,’ a 
copy which has the rare genuine map of Munster, 
folio, printed in London 1633, is_ offered for 
8l. 10s.; and Parkinson’s ‘ Paradisi in Sole 
Paradisus Terrestris,’j the first edition, bound in 
old calf, in some places injured by having had 
flowers pressed in it, for 9/7. 5s. There is a first 
edition of Roger Bieston’s ‘ The Bayte and Snare 
of Fortune....Treated .in a Dialogue between 
Man and Money,’ with the author’s name given 
in an acrostic on the verso of the last leaf—a good 
sound copy, 1550 (?), for 9/. 9s.: and a first 
edition of Cotgrave’s ‘The English Treasury of 
Wit and Language, collected out of the most and 
best of our English Drammatick Poems: Me- 
thodically digested into Common Places for 
General Use,’ 1655, for 121. 10s. <A black-letter 
Erasmus, ‘Praise of Folie,’ “‘ Englisshed by sir 
Thomas Chaloner Knight,”’ 1549, a first edition 
of the English translation, costs 7/. 7s.; and a 
copy of Caxton’s translation of the ‘ Recuile of 
the Histories of Troie’ (Raoul le Fevre), in the 
third edition, which was printed by William 
Copland in 1553, is offered for 10/7. 10s. For 101. 
is also offered a quarto volume in half russia 
containing, bound together, two first editions, 
the one in black letter of Peter Whitchorne’s 
translation of Machiavelli’s ‘ Art of War,’ 1560, 
and the other Whitehorne’s own book on ‘ Certain 
waies for the orderyng of Souldiers in battelray 
....And also Fygures of certaine new plattes 
for fortificacion of Townes : And more ouer, howe 
to make Saltpeter, Gunpoulder and diuers sortes 
of Fireworkes or wilde Fyre,’ 1562. Nash’s 
‘The Unfortunate Traveller: or, The Life of 
Jacke Wilton,’ must also be mentioned—a first 
edition, black-letter, 4to, 1594—offered at 127. 10s.; 
and Tindale’s ‘ Obedyence of a Chrysten Man,’ 
black-letter, Svo, printed by Copland in 1561, 
the price of which is 5/. 5s. 

In Catalogue No. 53 Mr. Barnard offers some 
240 books on Scandinavia, many of which should 
be of value to students. The ‘ Diplomaterium 
Islandicum,’ vols. i. to vi. complete, and parts 
of vols. vii. and viii., 1857-1906, for 2l. is. ; 
Peringskiold’s ‘Monumentorum Suco-Gothicorum, 
Liber Primus,’ 1 vol., folio, published at Stock- 
holm 1710-19, having with it ‘ Monumenta 
Ullerakerensia,’ which forms ‘‘ Liber Secundus,”’ 
for 31. 3s.; and the ‘ Natural History of Norway,’ 
1755, by Erich Pontoppidan, Bishop of Bergen, 
for 1l. 7s., are the most important of the more 
general works; but we must not omit a copy, 
to be had for 12s. 6d., of the ‘ Kongs-Skugg-Sio,’ 
the ‘Speculum Regale,’ which contains Scandi- 
navian versions of ancient Irish tales. This 
edition was printed in 1768. Of reprints of the 
Sagas and Eddas, the most valuable is a complete 
set. of William Morris’s and Eirikr Magnusson’s 
‘Saga Library,” one of 125 numbered large-paper 
copies, for which 41. 10s. is asked. 

Mr. BERTRAM DOBELL sends us his Catalogue 
No. 3, of which the principal features [are an 
autograph letter from the Earl of Pem- 
broke (Shakespeare’s friend) to Robert, Earl of 
Leicester (1625, 301.), and a very interesting 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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| 

| collection of MSS. from the library of David 
| Garrick. The latter includes fourteen items 
| which are offered separately, the most costly 
being the first sketch of ‘ The Clandestine Mar- 
riage,’ partly in Garrick’s, partly in George 
Colman’s handwriting, 36l.; three pages of 
‘Cymon,’ a fairy story, entirely in Garrick’s 
handwriting, 15/. 15s.; and the part of Lysander 
in Home’s tragedy of ‘ Agis,’ performed by 
Garrick on the first production of the play, and 
here annotated in his handwriting, 7/. 15s. A 
letter of Charles Lamb’s to Moxon, giving 
directions as to printing, at 151. 15s.; a letter 
from Walter Savage Landor to W. L. Bowles, at 
6l. 6s.; a letter from Nelson to ‘‘ Lieut. Green, 
Marines, H.M. Ship Thunderer, Sheerness,” 
7l. 15s.; and a brief note from Thackeray, while 
ill and staying at Brighton, 5l. 15s., may be taken 
as some of the best of the letters. We noticed 
three foreign books once belonging to Meredith, 
with translations or notes by his hand, viz., 
Grillparzer’s ‘ Ahnfrau,’ 151. 15s.;  * Chants 
Populaires de la Bretagne,’ par M. Barzaz- 
Breiz, 8. 8s.; and Gautier’s ‘ Les Grotesques,’ 
4l. 10s.; and a French poem, ‘ Paysage.’ written 
by him on the back of a tradesman’s card, dl. ds. 
There is a letter, too, from him to Frederick 
Sandys, 7l. 10s. From Peter Hardy’s library 
come 2 vols. of the sermons of St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux on the ‘ Cantica Canticorum,’ manu- 
script on vellum, in Gothic letter, in two different 
hands, one vol. bound in purple morocco, the 
other in boards, 7/. 15s. ‘ Liber Thome Reade, 
Magdalensis Collegii Oxonize Alumnus,’ is a 
commonplace book, ‘‘ A not booke of divinity 
and honor....’’ containing ‘‘ Notes gathered out 
of many bookes,’’ and a number of poems, 1624, 
8/. 8s. But in the way of MSS. the greatest prize 
which this Catalogue offers is undoubtedly the 
fifteenth-century Franco-Flemish ‘Hore B.V.M. 
cum Calendario,’ written in Gothic letter, and 
adorned with five miniatures representing the 
Crucifixion, Pentecost, the Annunciation, the 
Office for the Dead, and the Day of Judgment, 
301. There is another ‘ Hore’ belonging to the 
same country and century, but somewhat less 
perfect, and not fully decorated with miniatures, 
for 121.; and a fifteenth-century French ‘ Roman 
Lectionary,’ having two pages with illuminated 
borders, 201. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Motices to Correspondents. 


EpIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub. 
——_ the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
wane, Fr. 


CORRESPONDENTS who send _ letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 
— much time has to be spent in tracing the 
querist. 


CorRIGENDUM.—Ante, 220, col. 2, line 8 





from bottom, for ‘‘ book’’’ read hook. 











